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Conservation fo7’ Policyholders 
Decisively Exemplified in the 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
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When you come to 
think it over— 


It isn’t necessary or advisable 
to deal with an agent when you 
want to arrange life insurance. 

From first to last, the agency 
way costs you extra money. 


When you want to find out 
about a policy for any purpose— 
to protect the family, educate 
the young folks, for endow- 
ment, for business use — the 
rational way is to deal direct 
with the POSTAL LIFE. 

You thus escape commissions, 
branch-office expense,collection 
fees and exactions by the vari- 
ous States; furthermore, you 
get full offcial information 
which is in é/ack ana white and 
binding on the Company. 

ss 

The POSTAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCECOMPANY isthe 
only American company that 
wholly eliminates agency ex- 
pense: the result is eenuine 
conservation in life-tnsurance. 

The saving 1S decisive and 
permanent, making the net cost 
of your insurance inthe POS- 
TAL LIFE lower than in any 
other company. 

* 

It is always good business to 
cut out the middleman when 
you can, but you can’t always 
do it. 
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Postal Life Building 
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write for full official information. 


1. Your occupation. 


Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 

Ist. Commission Dividends, rang- 
ing up to 50% of the annual ‘pre- 
mium on whole-life policies, go to 
Polizyholders the first year. 

2d. Renewal-Commission Div:- 
dends and Office-expense Savings, 
covered by the 


9r% 


guaranteed dividends go to Policy- 
holders in subsequent years. 
3d. The usual contingent policy- 
dividends, enhanced by Postal Life 
economies, still further reduce the 
cost each year after the first. 
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In arranging a POSTAL Policy, you cax 
cut him out and save money for yourself just 
as hundreds have done and are doing in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 

* * * % 


Write at once and find out the exact sum 
the Company will save you at your age on 
any standard form of contract— Whole-life, 
Limited-Payment Life, Endowment or on a 


Postal-Life Child’s Welfare Policy 


agent will be sent to visit you: the POST: 


Call at the office 
Simply say: 


dispenses with agents. 
Mail me insurance- particulars 


as per advertisement in 


THE OUTLOOK of August 31st 


In your letter be sure to give: 


Address 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Wn R. MALONE, President. 


35 Nassau Street, New York 


2. The exact date of your birth. 


Why not write to the 
POSTAL ? 


It has ample capital and re- 
sources to meet every demand 
now and in the future. Itisa 
large Company with more than 
$10,000,000 of assets. 

It issues all standard forms of 
legal-reserve insurance, and all 
its policies are approved by the 
critical New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 


ss 

ITS LIBERAL OPTIONS AND 
LARGE DIVIDENDS enable you, 
among other things, to add 
to the face of your Policy a 
larger amount of paid-up 
insurance than is possible in 
any other company. 


ITS OPTIONAL PREMIUM PRIVI- 

LEGE gives you the right to 

deposit premiums monthly, 

quarterly, semi-annually or 

annually as desized and with- 

out consulting the Company. 
* 

It has policyholders in every 
State of the Union and in 
Canada, including Americans 
residing in foreign countries. 

And these policyholders are 
its friends: they are satisfied 
and always speak good words 
for the Company when occa- 
sion serves. 


STRONG POSTAL PO:NTS 


First: Old-line legal-re- 
serve insurance---not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Second: Standard policy 
A 8 reserves, now more than 
$10,000,000. Insurance in 
Jorce more than $50,000,000. 
Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 


Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 

Sixth: Policyhold ers 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired, 


or 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING 


SECTION 





Causes and Effects 
in American History 











The Story of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Nation 


By EDWIN W. MORSE 

Mr. Morse writes from a novel 
view-point. Aiming to convey a 
sense, unconfused by detail, of such 
deep currents of thought, economic, 
political, moral, as have shaped our 
national destiny, he deals rather 
with forces than with incidents. 
In order not to obscure the essential 
and significant, he avoids crowding 
his pages with the small facts and 
emphasizes the truly salient. /V7th 
illustrations, fac-similes,and maps. 


$/.25 net; postage extra. 


Anson Burlingame and 





the First Chinese Mission 





to Foreign Powers 
By FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS 


Assistant Professor of Oriental History 
in Yale University 


A sympathetic, luminous, and 
impartial narrative of one of the 
most striking episodes of modern 
history. T he wisdom of ev ents has 
wonderfully confirmed the wisdom 
of Anson Burlingame’s romantic 
ideality, and the history of China 
since his epoch-making mission, 
which first interpreted the Oriental 
Empire to the outside world in 
terms of national dignity, power, 
and responsibility, is the triumphant 
justification of his far-seeing states- 
manship. $2.00 net; postage extra 





Development of 
Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt 


By JAMES H. BREASTED, Ph.D. 


Professor of Egyptology and Semitic 
nguages, University of Chicago 
The subject is treated under the 
following topics: “The Origins: 
Nature and the State in Their Im- 
pression on Religion ;” “ The Here- 
after: Death and Its Impression 
on Religion ; ” “ The Realms of the 
Dead ;” ‘The E mergence of the 
Moral Sense ;” “ The Social F orces 
and Their aie os on Religion; 
‘The Triumph of Osiris: Con- 
science and the Book of the Dead ;” 
“The World-State and Its Impres- 
sion on Religion: The Earliest 
Monotheism ;” “ Personal Piety ;” 
“Sacerdotalism and Final Deca- 
dence.” $7.59 net; postage extra 











BIOGRAPHIES OF 
STATESMEN 
Brooks, N. 
Statesmen. 


Broughton, Lord (John 
Hobhouse) 


Recollections of a Long Life. 
6 vols., net $18.00 
Chateaubriand and His Court 
of Women 
By Francis Gribble 
Croker, John Wilson 


Corres pondence = 


Danton. Lif 
By Hilaire Le lloc. net, $2.50 


$1.50 
Cam 


net, $3.75 


Dia ies. 
net $5.00 


George, Edward 
Seventeenth Century 
Latitude. 

Gibbins, H. de B 


English Social ‘Re forme rs. 
$7.00 


Men of 
yet, $1.25 


Grammont, Coun ‘ 
Memoirs. By _ -Hamil- 
ton. net, $5.00 

Hamilton, Alexander, Intimate 

ife re x 
By A. M. Hamilton. 7< 

Hare, Christopher 
Courts and Camps of o Re- 
naissance. te 0 

Neary. Patrick 

Life, Correspondence and 
a J vols., net $12.00 

Hoar, F. 

mn Sie: raphy of 
Years. 2 vols., net 

Machiavelli, Nicolo 

ife and Times. By Pasquale 
Villari. (Popular E —_ mn.) 


ret, $1.00 
Marsh, G 
Life 


t $3. 50 


Seventy 
$7. 5U 


Vol. I, 


nel, $3.50 


‘and 7 etters. 


Mazzini. Joseph 
Life and Writings. 6 vols 
net $1U.8U 
Modictent theltalianRenaissance 
By Oliver Smeaton. wet $7. 25 


Medici, Tragedies of me 

ByE dgecumbe Staley. 2 50 
Medici, Warrior, Femance a a 

By Christopher Hare. me¢ $2.50 
Mirabeau the Demi-God 

By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

net $3.75 

Morris, Gouverneur 

Diary and Letters, Edited by 

A. C. Morris. 2 vols., $7.50 


Newcastle, William Senin 


The Democratic 





Mistake 


By ARTHUR GEORGE SEDGWICK 
The six papers—Government by 
Design, Responsibility, The Demo- 
cratic Mistake, Patronage and the 
Machine, Limitations, The Suffrage 
—form a brilliant contribution to 
precisely the issues of the present 
Presidential campaign. ‘They bear 
on the development of an argument 
that elections at short intervals lie 
at the root of great political evils. 
The book gives a reader a sound 
and reasoned basis upon which he 
may reach a conclusion on critical 
issues soon to be voted upon. 
$7.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


The International 
Mind 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University, Presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, author of 

‘Why Should We Change Our Form 
of Government ?” 
An Argument for the Judicial Set- 
tlement of International Disputes. 
75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents 





Majority Rule and 
the Judiciary 


By WILLIAM L. RANSOM 








of the New York Bar. With an Introduc- 
tion by Theodore Roosevelt 


An examination of current pro- 
posals for constitutional change 
affecting the relation of the courts 
to legislation. 

60 cents net; postpaid 66 cents 


Courts, Criminals, 
and the Camorra 








Duke of, and His Wife Margaret 
net $1.60 
Owen, Robert 
Life. By I loyd Jones. 
Science Ser.) vet 
Prentiss, S. S. 
Memorrs. 
Richelieu, ~' de, The 
Fecemeein 


By H. N mG illiams. 


Robespierre 
By Hilaire Belloc. net $2.06 


Saint-Amand, Imbert de 
Court of the Second E mpire 
(1856-58). $7.50 


Washburne, E. B. 
Recollections of a Minis ter to 
France. 701 


(Soc. 


S.. £5.00 





= 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Author of “ True Stories of Crime, ” “The 
Prisoner at the Bar,’’ etc. 


His account of detectives and 
detective work, his description of 
the preparation of a big criminal 
case, his discussion of why do men 
kill, and the presumption of inno- 
cence, are full of the knowledge 
derived from his wide experience 
as Assistant District-Attorney of 
New York, and full of keen obser- 
vation and humor. He gives a 
vivid and brilliant picture of the 
Camorrist trial at Viterbo, and 
describes the workings of the 
society in Italy and here. 

$7.75 net; postpaid $1.85 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Boor 


Be Born, 


New York City Lots $890 


$10 First Payment 








On the opposite page we give 
you absolutely convincing testi- 
mony of the great advances made 
in our Brooklyn lots since they 
were sold to the public all over 
the United States, in fact, all over 
the world. These one hundred 
examples are only the smallest 
fraction of the number we could 
give you, and these are only as 
a drop in the bucket to the 
number that will be shown five 
years hence when the enormous 
subway system of the city of New 
York is completed. Remember, 
please, that the City of New York 
is building a system of transpor- 
tation at a cost equal to that of the 
Panama Canal, and which, when 
built in accordance with full plans 
approved by Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, Public Service 
Commission and validated by the 
Mayor, will be in easy access of 


every lot in the Greater City of 
New York owned and controlled 
by Wood, Harmon & Company. 
The City expects to make all its 
vacant land worth millions more 
than it is to-day, in order to furnish 
money to build more subways. 


We guarantee to give you a lot 
for $890 within five minutes’ walk 
of one of the subway lines laid out 
by the City, and approved by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, and validated by the Mayor. 
Furthermore, this lot will be within 
twenty minutes’ ride of the heart 
of Manhattan by subway for a five 
cent fare when the Utica Ave. line 
is completed. No such proposi- 
tion will ever again be offered to 
the public, and the supply of $890 
lots is strictly limited. 


Will you not write for particu- 
lars? To-day. 








WOOD, HARMON & CO., 


261 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


DEPT. D2 


Please send full particulars about your $890 lots, $10 down, $7 monthly, on the new Subway 


routes in New York City. 
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MAKING GOOD 


You do not want to know what one person out of a hundred has done, but you do 
want to know what one hundred people out of a hundred can do. 

The following one hundred illustrations of the prices at which we sold lots and the 
values at which they are now assessed for tax purposes are not selected cases, but are the 
first one hundred accounts taken from the first three properties we opened in Brooklyn. 

We give you the price at which we sold the land, the initials of the customer, and the 
ledger page in which each account appears on our books—so that anyone who wishes can 
verify this statement either now or five years hence. We cannot print the names in full in 
a Magazine Advertisement without written consents, and we have not taken the trouble to 
get these consents as the facts are absolute and cannot be denied. ‘The valuations of a city 
Tax Department are generally accepted as conservative. We consider this evidence the best 
we can give. If there is any better we do not know what it is. 








z2 
Customer = Sc Customer 
Oak Crest 3 Kings Oaks 
Mrs. Margaret A...... S540 $2,0 Mr. Peter McK........ 
ate 980) 5,7 7 Miss Mabel 
2 Mr. F rederick Wm. S. 520 2,400 3 Mr. Alexander C...... 
3 Mrs. Sarah J.R Sso 5.000 Mr. Charles Ps 
Mrs. Dehlia D 40 1,500 Mr. {i ames M. 
5 Mr. goeues *. : 440 2,500 Mr. 
Mr. Ira F. B 40 1,500 Mrs. Kate L ucy G.... 
7 Mr. S80 3,000 Mr. Maurice M. 
3 Mr. A. H. = 2. 3. ¥... 980) 6,500 Mr. Edward 8. B 
Mr. Samuel A......... 440 1,500 Mrs. Janet McO 
Mr. Edw: : 450 1,750 Mr. Francis P. F 
Mr. Warren A. 880 2,800 Mr. Frederick J.S..... 
Mr. Jame -B 680 3,000 Mr. Charles H a 
Mr. m 680 2,800 ; Mr. Calfern B. 
Mr. Gaspire P 330) 900 Mrs. Isabella G 
Mr. M. P. 190 600 
Mr. Gaspire P 330) 900 a 2 
a 3 eae 270 1,000 The Lindens 
Mrs. Kate G.... ‘ 330 900 2 Mr. Samuel T. 
Mr. Nathaniel R. W.. 880 3,000 Mrs. lian | YW 
Mr. William G........ 330 900 2 Mr. Clarence 
Mr. William G 440 1.500 ag Elsie M. I 
Mrs. Sarah S.......... 440 2,500 ; Mr. Edward C 
Mrs. Annie G 290 1,000 : 5 Mr. Eugene W.S..... 
Mr. Charles 5. 330 1,000 Mr. P. J. 
Mr. John S..... - 540 2,000 7 Mr. James R 
Mrs. Marg aret McC... 330 1,000 } 5 RES ee 
Mr. Benjamin A..... 440 1,500 Mr. Julius R 
Miss Katherine J 660 2.000 t Mrs. Mary C. 
 § A» eee 330 1,900 Mrs. Carrie 
Mr. John R.. 380) 1,200 Mr. John " 
Mr. Samuel J. & ‘Jc ihn Mr. David B 
D Mr. James B. ¢ 
Mr. Gustave .- 
Mr. Melvin A. C 
Mrs Ida Emily C 
Mr. Edmund J. L 
Mr. Charles Taylor M. 
Mr. Charles M 
Mr. Alfred B... 
Mrs. Maggie 
Mr. Nathan H......... 
Mrs. Susan H 
Mr. Peter J. F 
Mr. Ossian 
Mr. Michael kK 
Mr. John kK 
Mr. Edward ] 
Mr. George I}. L...... 
ber. Henry Mo... 
Mr. Jeremiah N....... 
Mr. Stephen J. N..... 
Mr. Gustave P © 
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2,280 4.800 
Mrs. Mary 880 2,750 
Mr. E dmund _ 669 2.000 
Mrs. Mary E. M 440 1,450 


Kings Oaks 
Mr. Frank E. J 880 2.200 
Miss C. Florence T.... 1,008 2.200 
2 Mr. A. W. F 1,780 2,800 
3} Mr. George H 1,320 2,200 
i S. & Thom 
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as } 1.580 2.600 

5 Mr. E dw ard D. a 840 2,400 : 
Mr. sso 2,200 150 

7 Mr. k E. J 880 2,200 150 
Mr. jes Ay 1: 1,240 2,600 109 
Mr. Anthony eS Biase 1,170 1,400 19 
Mr. Peter F. 1,340 2,950 120 
Mr. Horace G. . 840 2.400 185 
George R. Jr 968 2,200 127 
Miss Eva C 1,340 2,900 116 
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*Customers” accounts in our ledgers always begin on page 100). 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., **new°voue” 


DEPT. D 2 
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Current Events for the 
Class-Room 


A teacher in a Western State University 
writes: 

I am trying to get some of the dry rot out 
of my courses in history and government, and as 
a means to that end I seek to interest my 
students in current history and in government 
in action. Our library periodical literature 
hardly supplies enough reading for so many 
students. In consequence I am thinking of 
asking them to subscribe for The Outlook. 


Teachers of civics in every part of the 
country are having the same experience. 
Thousands of them already use The Outlook 
in their classes. 

In order to co-operate in this work The 
Outlook has made a special price tor short- 
term subscriptions to teachers and students. 

For: particulars address 


Educational Bureau 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


70 Fifth Ave. 
The Pratt Teachers Agency “yyy ork 
ecommends teachers to colleges, pubiic and private schoois. 
Advises parents avout schools. Win. O, Pratt, Mzr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs. 


Crescent College and Conservatory 


()zarks. Famous health resort. 





For Women 
On top of the 
$300,000 fireproof building. eva- 
tor. Rooms with private bath. Preparatory and College Courses. 
Certificate privilege. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Horseback riding. Catalogue. Address CRESCENT CoLLeGe, Dept.O, 


CALIFORNIA 


California Hosp.tal ances School for Nurses 


Three years. Ideai private hospital. 150beds. Maternity, medical, 
surgical, eye and ear departments. Surrounded by tropical gardens. 
Superior training. Illustrated booklet free. Write. Also a few 
young men (high school graduates) admitted to a two years’ course 









MASSACHUSETTS 


. , ° 

Miss Church’s School for Girls 
Resident and day pupils. General and College Preparatory 

Courses. Advanced work for older girls. 


Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. ? 
Resident, 401 Beacon Street § 








Boston, Mass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty rey in the ters, form, strue- 
ture, and writing of the 8 -Stery taught by 3. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. ‘rite to-day. 
The kiome Correspondence School 
Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. Esenwein 














Worcester ACademy for Boys. 79h Year 


All advantages of a large school. Master teachers. Comprehensive 


equipment; 8 buildings, 22 acres. ‘‘ Megaron,” a noble recreation 
hall. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field. Quarter mile 
trace, Opens Sept. 11, 1912. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 93 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 





MICHIGAN 








CONNECTICUT 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


Founded by Mrs. Wm. D. Black. 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School rs ar opens Tuesday, October Ist, 1912. 
MRS? WILLIA BLACK PELL, Patroness. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 


On October 1 the Managers of Sebowisha Camp will oon their 
untry place as a home school for delicate and backward girs of all 
ves. Heated sleeping porch and outdoor classroom. Athietic 
eld and gymnastics. ” Attending x physician. Personal instruction 
all studies. Domesticart. Music if 4 4-8 34 or particulars address 
Miss) Marion Raymond Smith, R. F. No. 7, Norwich, Conn. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
wor IAL SEASON IN. WASHINGTON. 
\) ber of young ladies chaperoned Diplomatic, 


d Army and Navy affairs. (Inauguration.) 
horseback riding taught. References exchanged. 


FLORIDA 














L imited num- 

Congressional, 

szanguages ond 
9,675, Outlook. 








Southland 
Seminary 
for Young Ladies 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
\ beautiful city on Florida’s 

Ridge. An _ educational anc 

home center, Seat of the State 

University (for men). 
Climate U nsurpassed. 
Homelike conditions. 
ixclusive. 


PURPOSE 


To stand four square to mod- 
ern educational needs of body, 
mind, heart, and soul. 

Courses include: 

College preparatory, Art, Flo- 
cution, “Music, Bible, Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Travel. 

Nonsectarian, distinctly Chris- 
tian. Begins Oct.7.  . 

Special students any time. 

Expenses reasonable. 

Address PRINCIPAL, 








ILLINOIS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HOME 





Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers class-room courses to non-resident 
students. One may thus do part work for a Bach- 


elor’s degree. Elementary courses in many sub- 
ects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 

Henk ers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers. 
Ete 


le Begin any time. 
20th Year 


U. of C. (Div. E) Chicago. Ill. 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital positions ; 
three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 a month allowed to cover ex- 
re se of uniforms and text-books. Michael Reese is a large, active 
jospital, new buildings, latest equipment for scientific work ; full 
class enters October Ist : announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent_on a »plication to Superintendent of the 
Training School. Michael Reese Hospital. 


n 

Home- Making, the New Profession " 
Isa 100-page ill. hand-book ; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, health. children : home- 
tuiv Domestic Science courses. For home- making and well-paid positions, 
American School of Home Economics, 521 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 











Michigan College of Mines 
F. W. McNair, President 

Located in the Lake Superior District. Mines 

and Mills accessible for College Work. For 

Year Book and Record of Graduates apply to 

President or Secretary. 
HOUGHTON, 





MICHIGAN 











SC MESSOURI 


St. Charles Military sane oe 


An ideal military home school, 20 miles from St. Loui 
for every ten boys. Special emphasis on charact 
outdoor life. Allathletic sports. ‘lerms, $325. 


boys. Address Col. H. F. WALTER, 


aii 
iE '4 and 


One 
bu ildi 
Special rate for small 
President, Box 214, 


NEW JERSEY 


SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


131 Ocean Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. All. teachers 
specialists. Evia Frances Lyncu, Founder and Pri incipal. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient feculty, 
comfortable Bui dings, healthful ie ation, careful supervi of 
athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 27 years of 
experience In training boys. (4 catalogue, write 

Rev. . Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
LAaNbDoNn, Commandant, BoRDENTOWN-ON-THE- 











Lieut.-Col. T. D. 
DELAWARE, x J. 


Miss Ethel Walker’s School for Girls 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 





Lakewood, 
New Jersey 
Special facilities for 





riding and all outdoor activities. < articaier attention given to girls 

under fourteen. Head of school, HEL M. WALKFR, A.M., 

lryn Mawr College. Address, hon 0, Lakewood, New Jersey. 
OHIO 





The Lakeside Hospital School of Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio 


Three- year course ; no tuition fee ; salaried instructors ; text-books 
furnished ; four scholarships of Fifty Dollars each and two of Two 
Hundred Fifty Dollars each are awarded annuall excellent pro- 
fessional advantages ; affiliation with the Visiting No Associa- 
tion for Social Service. The “* Flora Stone Mather Memorial,”’ the 
Jurses’ Residence, has individual bedrooms, large recreation hall, 
class rooms, hbrary, wide porches overlooking the lake. Classes 

Apply to Principal. 


enter spring and fall. 
Laurel School for Girls 


10,001 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Laurel School receives a limited number of resident pupils. 
House and School separate. Circulars upon application. 


NEW YORK _ 


The Misses Tewksbury’ s School 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


school for a limited number of girls, 45 minutes from 
Catalogue on request. 


rses 











A country 
New York. 





(For other Educational an 





page.) 


nouncements see last advertising 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Househol 
At “The Linen Store” 


Many of our shipments for Fall trade have arrived and 
our assortment of the following lines of housekeeping goods 
will be found fresh and complete : 





Table Cloths and Napkins. 
Towels and Bed Linens. 


Bed Coverings. 
Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. ate 


d Linens 
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Established 
Half a Century 





Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
‘Fancy Bed Linens. 


5th Avenue & 34th St., 
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LOVETT’S PEONIES 


Double and Single Herbaceous 


As Beautiful as the Lily, Sweet-Scented as the 
Rose, as Hardy as the Oak 


After their profu- 
sion of great, hand- 
some, varied-colored 
blooms have faded, 
their rich, glossy, dark 
green foliage leaves 
them still one of 
the most magnificent 
ornamental plants. 
Peonieés are never both- 
ered with disease or in- 
sects, and once planted are no more bother whatever, bloom- 
ing of their own accord every season. 
Set Out Peonies and Perennials 
Now for Next Spring Blooming 


Autumn is also the best time to plant Lilies, Hardy 
Shrubs, and Vines, Evergreen Trees, Hedges, Berry 
Plants, Grape Vines, etc. 

For 34 years | have been in this business right here at Little Silver. 
I have more than 200 acres devoted to growing only plants, shrubs and 
flowers that | know to be all right for my customers, a never allow a 
thing to leave my place that is not right up to the mark. My prices are 
very moderate, and | know I can se you. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Giving descriptions and prices of everything. I advise every- 
one to plant as many perennials as they have room for. 
They are by far the most satisfactory flowering plants. 


J. T. LOVETT, Monmouth Nursery, Box 189, Little Silver, N. J. 





BIG DROP A POSTAL 


BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No 
32 containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut i! 
halves and quarters, including Literature, S« 
ence, History, Travel, Biography and Fiction 
THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th St. . - Philadelphia 
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The illustration shows 
part of the spacious 
living room in_ the 
summer home of a 
prominent United 
States Senator. 


This charming home 
is finished from top to 
bottom with— 


Utility 
Wall 
Board 


Other interiors of this and similar homes are shown in the 
handsome new booklet that we want the privilege of 
sending you. You'll find some ideas in it that will be 
helpful. 


UTILITY WALL BOARD is a tough, durable fibre-board, 
that takes the place of both lath and plaster. Alt is very 
easy to put on, makes no muss or dirt, doesn’t have to dry 




















and once it is on it is there to stay as long as the house 
lasts. 
UTILITY WALL BOARD is moisture proof—is not affected 


by extremes of heat and cold—will not warp or crack, and 
may be decorated in any style desired. 


May we send you the book and free sample? 
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Senator Penrose has made a 
speech in the United States 
Senate which lawyers would 
designate as the confession of an offender who 
has turned State’s evidence. Neither the 
courts nor the public pay much attention to 
the confession of an offender who has turned 
State’s evidence unless his confession is con- 
firmed by other evidence, either direct or 
circumstantial. In this case the testimony 
of Mr. Penrose is without any such confirma- 
tion, except upon one point. A telegram 
from Mr. Flinn, together with one in cipher 
to him, which Mr. Penrose undertakes to 


Mr. Penrose’s 
Confession 


translate, proves, if his unconfirmed transla- 
tion of a Standard Oil cipher code can be 
trusted, that on the death of Mr. Quay, in 


1904, Mr. Flinn became a candidate for the 
United States Senate, a fact which Mr. Flinn 
does not deny, and which is not to his dis- 
credit. Mr. Penrose’s general statement is 
to the following effect: In 1904 he was one 
of the Senatorial members of the Industrial 
Commission, but never participated in its 
deliberations. ‘This is an amusing acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Penrose’s view of public 
official duty. While that Commission was 
in session he received from John LD. Archbold, 
then a member of the Standard Oil Company 
and now its President, $25,000 for the Re- 
publican campaign in Pennsylvania. ‘The 
contribution was, Mr. Penrose states, part of 
a larger contribution of $125,000, $100,000 
of which was paid over to Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, as treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, the $25,000 being retained by 
Mr. Penrose for the Pennsylvania Committee. 
Mr. Penrose asserts that Mr. Bliss asked Mr. 
Archbold for a still further contribution of 
$150,000; Mr. Penrose says that Mr. Bliss 
represented that both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Cortelyou, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, had been advised of the original con- 
tribution ; Senator Penrose furthermore says 
that Mr. Bliss said that both had expressed 


appreciation of it; and finally Mr. Penrose 
says that Mr. Bliss reported that Mr. Archbold 
wished to make the further contribution of 
$150,000, but was prevented by his associates. 
Mr. Bliss is dead. Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. 
Roosevelt both deny any knowledge of any 
such transaction, and it is a matter of public 
history that in 1904 Mr. Roosevelt formally 
and officially by letter prohibited the National 
Committee from taking any money from the 
Standard Oil Company, because it was at 
the time under investigation by the National 
Administration, and the receipt of a contribu- 
tion from that corporation would be subject to 
suspicion. Mr. Penrose further affirms that 
Mr. Flinn offered to him and to the Republican 
leader in Philadelphia $1,000,000, and even 
$2,000,000, if they would secure his selection 
as United States Senator. ‘This statement is 
categorically denied by Mr. Flinn and is wholly 
unsupported by any corroborative evidence, 
either direct or circumstantial. Mr. Penrose’s 
story contains no intimation that he resented 
this alleged offer of a bribe, or that he did 
not attempt to earn it. His statement only 
shows that Mr. Penrose thinks other men 
who are familiar with his character and 
methods in the State of Pennsylvania look 
upon him as a gentleman willing to be paid 
for his services as a go-between in securing 
an appointment to the Senate of the United 
States. His judgment of his reputation in 
the State of Pennsylvania in this respect is 
probably correct. In a further statement, 
including unsubstantiated allegations concern- 
ing a supposed vast primary campaign fund, 
Senator Penrose was given assistance by 
questions and suggestions from Democratic 
Senators. It should be added to this brief 
report of Mr. Penrose’s statements—brief, 
but we believe adequate to give our read- 
ers all the information which that speech 
contains—that Mr. Penrose has chosen 
to make it in the Senate, where it is under 
the shield of personal privilege, so that 
987 
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he cannot be prosecuted for it nor put upon 
the stand and cross-examined concerning: it. 
‘lo these unsupported testimonies of Mr. 
Penrose full denials have been interposed by 
the only living witnesses who, in the nature 
of the case, could know anything concerning 
these transactions, Mr. Archbold alone ex- 
cepted. ‘The public has now heard from 
Mr. Archbold, who has appeared before a 
Senate committee. In answer to questions, 
Mr. Archbold repeats Senator Penrose’s 
statement about the payment of $125,000 in 
two sums, but he explains that the money 
was paid in cash in his own office to Mr. 
Lliss without witnesses, and admits that he 
can find no receipt. He furthermore alleges 
that the Standard Oil managers wished Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to know of their contribution 
and that Mr. Bliss gave him assurances on 
this point. ‘This is not even hearsay testi- 
mony in refutation of the denials of such 
knowledge already made, and affords no 
evidence whatever that the payment, if made 
to Mr. Bliss, was known to the President. 
‘The one thing clear from all this is that the 
])emocratic and Republican Senatorial attor- 
neys for the special interests have joined with 
the head of one of the greatest of the special 
interests in attempting to repel the advance 
of the Progressive movement. We do not 
think the public will pay much attention to 
Mr. Penrose’s statement already made, or 
to any analogous statements uncorroborated 
which he may make hereafter on this subject. 


Set 
hes 


The poiitical cam- 
paign last week was 
marked by the be- 
ginning of the speech-making which will 
continue in increasing volume until the first 
week in November. ‘Two Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Mar- 
shall, were notified of their nomination and 
made speeches of acceptance. Mr. Roose- 
velt made speeches in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Wilson made two 
speeches in New Jersey. At Indianapolis 
on Monday Governor Marshall accepted 
the Democratic nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. His speech of acceptance was 
a eulogy, somewhat in the old-fashioned 
oratorical style, of American Democracy. He 
described Democracy as not a system of gov- 
ernment but * an inspiration and an aspira- 
tion ;”’ as something which unerringly depends 
upon the inner life of the individual citizen, 


A Democratic Speech 
of Acceptance 
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which “does not always depend upon the 
ticket which a man votes, but does always 
depend upon the motive back of the ballot.’ 
“The kingdom of Democracy,” he said, 
“like the kingdom of heaven, is within us. 
It comes not by observation. It is a living, 
growing, vital principle. It is as essential to 
the life of a man who is a Democrat as pure 
air or pure blood.”” He described the choice 
which the voter has before him in the present 
campaign as follows : 


The voter who believes that the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad should be equalized 
to the manufacturer of this country, and who 
wants an oligarchy to rule, may vote the straight 
Republican ticket. The voter who believes in 
a similar protective theory, but who prefers to 
an oligarchy that the President shall be the 
State, may vote the Progressive ticket. The 
voter who believes this Government should be 
turned into a Socialism may vote the Socialist 
i All those who insist that it is not the 
business of government to equalize the cost of 
production at home and abroad to the manufac- 
turer until it equalizes the difference in the pur- 
chase price to the consumer at home and abroad, 
who believe that the only equalization justifi- 
able in our Government is the equalization of 
opportunity, who think that public office is a 
public trust, who do not believe that dis- 
gruntled and defeated politicians are genuine 
reformers, and who think that true reforms 
are not born with sore toes, may vote the Dein- 
ocratic ticket. 


He urged “all those who are opposed to 
a’ 


special privilege’ to ally themselves this 


year with the historic Democratic party. 
He expressed his belief that ‘in so far as 
human agency can,” the Democratic party 
will promote the brotherhood of mankind, 
and declared that “this age more than any 
which has preceded it calls for conscience 
and brotherhood in Government affairs.” 


id 


At Utica, on Wed- 
nesday, Vice-President 
Sherman accepted the 
Republican nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. His speech of acceptance contained 
unqualified praise of the Republican party, 
of the party platform, and of * the ad- 
mirable statement of Republican principles 
and achievement made in the address 
accepting the nomination for President of 
William Howard ‘Taft” He congratulated 
the Republicans that their opponents are 
divided into two camps ‘rivaling each 
other in their efforts to excel in disturbing 
the civic and economic order of the coun 
try.” He attacked Governor Wilson as *: 


A Republican Speech 
of Acceptance 
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pedagogue, not a statesman.”” He described 
the Progressive party as having been born at 
a convention “ where red bandannas were 
preferred to the Stars and Stripes, where the 
scene was scarlet overmuch, like the flag of 
anarchy—not red, white, and blue, the sym- 
bol of patriotism.” He said that “ thought- 
ful and patriotic citizens will inquire the 
meaning of the pronunciamento of that gath- 
ering, that there will follow ‘a dangerous 
revolution’ unless its policies are adopted. 
American voters of all parties will, I believe, 
resent any appeal to the terror of violence.” 
He defended the Payne-Aldrich Law as fol- 
lows : 

That tariff act has closed no factory, has put 
out the fires in no furnace, has thrown no 
mechanic or laborer out of employment. It has 
opened no free soup-houses for starving fami- 
lies deprived of the wage of the breadwinner ; 
it has formed no bread lines of jaded, disheart- 
ened seekers for employment. It has kept wide 
open the home markets for the product of the 
farm and the factory; industrious workingmen 
having the highest wage ever known have been 
enabled to build new houses, to clothe well their 
children, to provide for their schooling, and to 
give them a generous measure of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

The landlord is not embarrassed in the collec- 
tion of his rent, the grocer in receiving pay for 
his supplies, the church of his choice in receiv- 
ing his free gifts from the prosperous citizen. 


He spoke of the possible dangers that may 
follow from ‘“ unwise and unripe changes,” 
and asserted of the Republicans: “We grip 
our anchor firmly on the Constitution and 
the American system of republican govern- 


ment. ‘The more savage and truculent the 
attacks upon them, the more insolent the 
bluster, the more steadfast is our stand for 
free institutions which are the glory of man- 
kind.”” The Democratic and Republican 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency are evi- 
dently a “ good”’ Democrat and a “ good” 
Republican of the old school. There is 
nothing in the speech of acceptance of either 
of them to indicate that they understand the 
great questions which the country is facing, 
or that they have any programme for solving 
the great industrial and social problems 
which the new age has produced. 


2) 


Last week President 
Taft again vetoed the 
Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill. A chief 
reason for his first veto was because the 
measure carried a “ rider ’’—that is to say, a 
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and Shuttlecock 
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piece of independent legislation “tacked on” 
to a bill appropriating money for regular and 
necessary expenditures, in the hope that the 
urgency, especially at the end of the session, to 
grant appropriations would carry “riders ”’ 
too! Now all “riders” are bad, no matter 
whether their particular cause be good or 
bad. ‘This particular “ rider ’’ had the temer- 
ity to limit the civil service tenure of Federal 
Government positions to seven years. Thus 
both cause and method were bad; the 
“rider ’”’ would have dealt a fatal blow at 
our merit svstem. Conformably with his 
general admirable record as regards the civil 
service, the President naturally resented an 
attack upon it. He justly resented the 
“rider ’’ method as well; and, making this 
clear in a special Message to Congress, he 
returned the bill to that body without ap- 
proval. ‘The House and Senate thereupon 
eliminated the civil service clause, and the 
bill again went to the President. He again 
vetoed it, because it still carried a ‘ rider.” 
This “ rider” would abolish the Commerce 
Court, which had been established to have 
jurisdiction over railways engaged in inter- 
State commerce. In the opinion of most 
Members of Congress, the working of the 
Court has not been satisfactory, and hence 
the “rider ” to abolish it. Here we believe 
the cause was defensible, but the method bad. 
The President vetoed the bill because he 
believed both cause and method bad. Within 
an hour after the veto the House repassed 
the bill, and by a three-to-one vote! But the 
necessary two-thirds to override the veto 
failed in the Senate. Thus the President 
has won his fight for the continued existence 
of the Commerce Court. It will hang on 
for a while, for the bill as finally passed makes 
an appropriation sufficient to keep the tri- 
bunal going until March 4, 1913; it is signifi- 
cant, however, that the appropriations for 
other Government institutions are adequate 
to maintain them until the end of the current 
fiscal year, June 30, 1913. The Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill 
now goes to the President a third time. Not 
in years has such a_ battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock game occurred between the legislative 
and executive branches over an appropri- 
ation bill. Another “rider” in an appro- 
priation measure to which attention may be 
directed is that in the Sundry Civil Bill. 
This ‘“ rider ’”’ would take from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the planning of Govern- 
ment buildings throughout the country, the 


” 
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power to employ outside architects. Yet 
with this privilege the Treasury Department 
has been able, by means of competition among 
competent architects, not only to obtain plans 
of marked architectural distinctioa, but often 
to construct buildings at a lower cost than 
under the old method, by which the supervis- 
ing architect made all the designs and super- 
vised all the work. 

At last the conference be- 
tween the Senate and the 
House of Representatives 
has agreed upon the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. The result is as we feared. We get 
but one battle-ship! Is this what Democratic 
leadership in the House means? The con- 
ference report provides for one battle-ship, 
but at a cost not exceeding fifteen million 
dollars, eight submarines, and a fleet of tor- 
pedo-boats, colliers, and machine ships; it 
also provides for a round-the-world wireless 
system by which the Navy Department 
at Washington can keep in touch with all 
its ships. ‘The aggregate cost of this naval 
increase will exceed twenty-two million dol- 
lars, exclusive of and armor, as 
compared with the programme submitted, 
costing something over twenty-four million 
dollars. ‘hus all the Democratic backing and 
filling has resulted ina saving of only about 
two million dollars. But this does not tell 
the whole story. ‘The Senate’s action really 
means a large increase later over the estimate 
now submitted; for if the fleet’s efficiency is 
to be maintained, the action taken this year 
must call for an appropriation for ¢/7ze battle- 
ships at the next session of Congress. One 
battle-ship now is, of course, better than none 
at all, as the Democrats first proposed; indeed, 
only at the last moment have they receded 
from their ‘no  battle-ship” programme. 
Their long-continued course seems grimly 
absurd at a time when we have enlarged the 
Monroe Doctrine so that the * lease” and 
“Jand purchase” devices of getting naval 
bases for foreign Powers in the Americas are 
to be regarded as infringements of that doc- 
trine; a resolution, nevertheless, for which 
nearly every Democrat voted. And yet the 
}emocratic majority in the House continues to 
refuse that necessary addition of battle-ships 
without which our Monroe Doctrine, whether 
in original or amended form, must be valueless. 
()f the other appropriation bills, the Pensions 
Bill has been agreed to in conference, and has 
been signed by the President. ‘The Postal 
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Bill is still in conference, the principa! point 
at issue being the provision for the Parcels 
Post, the Senate having proposed a more 
comprehensive system than that proposed by 
the House. The latter has the support of 
the Postmaster-General. 


In the case of the 
battle-ships, the 
Democratic major- 
ity in the House has shown what it might 
do with the general government, if it had a 
chance. Last week it also showed what it 
might do in the case of the conservation of 
natural resources. In this, it is true, it had 
the support of some Republican reactionaries 
in the House and of enough in the Senate to 
pass a bill authorizing the construction of a 
dam across the Coosa River, in Alabama. 
without providing any return to the National 
Government for the valuable concession 
granted, or the least insurance of consumers 
against possibly outrageous rates, or protec- 
tion against the sale of the privileges to some 
trust. That archaic statesman, ex-Speaker 
Cannon, was one of the reactionaries who 
voted for the bill, and his comment on it 
is thus reported : 


Congress: The Democrats 
and Water Power 


For Heaven's sake, let us be practical some- 
times. Since the beginning of time the waters 
of the Coosa River have gone to waste, and now 
when some one proposes to utilize this power 
there is a great cry about the water power trust. 
The Congress has a right to repeal a dam bill 
at any time, and the State of Alabama has a 
right to control the harnessing of this power by 
the Alabama Power Company. I am willing to 
trust the United States Government and the 
State of Alabama. 


The bill was passed through the House by 
the Democratic majority. 
cates that this majority spurns the policy of 
lederal conservation of our resources. In 
particular, pushing the Democratic doctrine 
of States’ rights to an extreme, it looks upon 
any attempt of the Federal Government to 


Their action indi- 


demand protection for the 
l‘ederal Government alone can grant. as an 
invasion of States’ rights. This point ot! 
view is, as reported, that of Mr. Underwood. 
the Democratic floor leader. Contending 
that the Federal Government has no rights 
over the rivers of the country save as t 
navigation, he holds that the State alone 

in control of the power lving latent in th 
streams. This argument, it isa satisfaction 
to add, was combated in the House by Re} 


rights which the 
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resentative Sherley, of Kentucky, one of the 
ablest Democrats in Congress. He declared 
that the control of the rivers rested in the 
Federal Government, and that he was 
opposed to States’ rights when they became 
‘a refuge of: personal privilege.”’ ‘The bill 
now goes to the President. He has already 
indacated his position by the veto of a similar 
measure. A veto of the present bill will 
doubtless follow. 
32) 

The Sixty-second Con- 
gress has failed so far 
to lower our tariff. 
The Democrats, it is but fair to say, have 
made trenchant efforts to this end, and it is 
but natural that Mr. Underwood, their leader 
in the House, where all such legislation must 
originate, should now review, as he does, with 
bitter picturesqueness, the conditions under 
which we must still live. In a speech in the 


Congress: What Our 
Present Tariff Means 


House last week he put the case as follows : 


Under the present oppressive tariff law, the 
laboring man returns at night from his toil clad 
in a woolen suit taxed 75 per cent, shoes taxed 
12 per cent, stockings and underwear 71 per 
cent, a cotton shirt taxed 50 per cent, a wool 
hat and woolen gloves taxed 78 percent. He 
carries a dinner-pail taxed 45 per cent, and 
greets his wife as she looks through a window- 
pane taxed 62 per cent, past a curtain taxed 42 
per cent. 

After scraping his shoes on an iron scraper 
taxed 75 per cent, he wipes them ona mat taxed 
50 per cent. He lifts the door-latch, taxed 45 
per cent, steps on a carpet taxed 62 per cent, 
and kisses his wife clad in a woolen dress taxed 
75 per cent. She is mending an umbrella taxed 
50 per cent with thread taxed 30 per cent. 

The house is made of brick taxed 25 per cent 
and lumber taxed 9 per cent, with paint taxed 
32 percent. Their wall-paper was taxed 25 per 
cent, and plain furniture 35 per cent. Hehangs 
his pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per cent, using 
soap taxed 20 percent. His looking-glass was 
taxed 45 per cent, and he combs his hair with a 
rubber comb taxed 35 per cent. 

He proceeds to eat his supper, which was 
cooked on a stove taxed 45 per cent, for which 
his wife used pots and kettles taxed 45 per cent. 
On their table is common crockery taxed 55 per 
cent, and cheap glass tumblers taxed 45 per 
cent. The sugar he puts in his tea is taxed 54 
per cent, which he stirs with a spoon taxed 45 
per cent. His meal is a frugal one, because the 
cost of living is high. 

He uses a knife and fork taxed 50 per cent in 
eating salt fish taxed 10 per cent, bread 20 per 
cent, potatoes 22 per cent, salt 33 per cent, 
butter 24 per cent, and rice 62 percent. He 
proceeds to read a book taxed 25 per cent, and 
it the close of the day reclines in an iron frame 
bed taxed 45 per cent, with a mattress taxed 20 
per cent, sheets taxed 45 per cent, woolen 
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blankets taxed 75 per cent, and a cotton spread 
4) per cent. 

He is taken ill, and the doctor prescribes 
medicine taxed 25 per cent, which, being inef- 
fective, he passes from this active sphere of 
life, and his body is deposited in a coffin taxed 
35 per cent, which is conveyed to a cemetery in 
a‘wagon taxed 35 per cent, deposited in its 
resting-place in mother earth, and the grave is 
filled in by use of a spade taxed 45 per cent, 
while over his grave is raised a monument 
taxed 50 per cent. 

22) 

As reported in The 
Outlook last week, Con- 
gress has come to an 
agreement in regard to the measure providing 
for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal, and the sani- 
tation andgovernment of the Canal Zone. The 
Act deals with three subjects: the conditions 
under which the Canal may be used by ves- 
sels of commerce and war; the provisions 
according to which the territory of the 
Canal will be defended against enemies, pro- 
tected from disease, and civilly governed ; 
and the administrative authority under which 
these two subjects will be dealt with. 
Congress has wisely placed the responsibility 
of the administration of the Canal and of the 
Canal Zone upon the President, and also 
wisely provides that the chief resident author- 
ities shall be, not a commission, but a single 
administrative officer—a civilian under ordi- 
nary circumstances, an officer of the army in 
time of war. The most important of the 
provisions of the bill are probably those 
that deal with tolls. As passed by the Sen- 
ate, the bill provided that free passage of 
the Canal should be accorded not only to all 
vessels engaged in American coastwise trade. 
but also to all American vessels engaged in 
foreign trade “if the owners agree that such 
vessels may be taken in time of war or other 
public emergencies upon payment of their 
fair value.” It has been argued that the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty requires the United 
States to treat all its own vessels as it 
treats the vessels of foreign nations. In 
spite of eminent opinion to the contrary, 
The Outlook holds that the ‘Treaty does not 
require of the United States such equality of 
treatment. Our reasons, however, for this 
opinion it is not worth while here to rehearse, 
because it seems plain to. us that, although 
we are not by international law or treaty 
obliged to treat vessels engaged in foreign 
trade on the same basis whether they are 
American or not, we are obliged by common 
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morals to do so. It is therefore altogether 
gratifying that the Senate was induced to 
retire from its position exempting American 
deep-sea vessels. ‘Ihe law, however. retains 
the provision exempting vessels engaged 
exclusively in the coastwise trade of the 
United States. There has been objection to 
ihis provision. Canada objects because it 
will give American vessels engaged in conti- 
nental traffic an advantage over Canadian 
vessels engaged in continental traffic. Of 
course Canada’s objection is the objection 
of the Canadian railways, and the objection of 
the Canadian railways is the objection of the 
great American transcontinental lines. This 
question, which on the face of it appears to 
be, therefore, an international question, is in 
the last analysis a big corporation question. 
It is the railway corporations, American as 
well as Canadian, that are objecting to this 
provision for free passage of coastwise ves- 
sels. Why does anybody object, then, to 
charging tolls on coastwise vessels ? Because 
tolls would help to strengthen the monopoly 
of continental railways. It is said that free 
passage for coasting vessels is a discrimina- 
tion, because only American vessels can 
engage in coastwise trade. ‘The answer is 
plain. It is not a discrimination, because the 


law does not forbid foreigners from passing 
through, or charge them a higher toll, since 
there are no such foreign vessels engaged in 
American coastwise trade, and can be none 
under the coastwise navigation law. An edi- 
torial on another page discusses further this 
aspect of the Panama question. 


a 
The President’s After the passage of 
Suggestions Regarding the Act President 
the Panama Act ‘Taft sent to Con- 
gress a Message sug- 

gesting a supplement to the measure, calling 
attention to the fact that, although in his 
opinion the exemption of coastwise vessels 
was not a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, certain lawyers evidently regard it as 
such. He recommended that Congress pass 
an amendment to the Act, or a supplemen- 
tary resolution, declaring that nothing in the 
Act shall be deemed a violation of the treaty 
or an impairment of any rights under the 
treaty, and that any alien who considers the 
charging of tolls a discrimination can bring 
suit against the United States in the United 
States courts, with appeal to the Supreme 
Court. It seems to us wise for Congress to 
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say that it does not intend to disregard the 
treaty ; for it is always wise to say to our 
neighbors, whenever necessary, that we are 
not disregardful of our obligations as we 
understand them. It does not seem wise 
to us, however, to allow the question of 
tolls for coastwise vessels to be submitted 
to a court. ‘The only advantage of eub- 
mitting it to a United States court is to 
get a judgment which will satisfy the Amer- 
ican people—for we do not believe that it 
would be regarded as decisive by the English 
people, or the people of other foreign 
nations. It is not necessary, however, to 
submit the question to a court in order to 
satisfy the American people. So far as this 
is a question of law it is a question of inter- 
national law, to be settled by an international 
tribunal; but it is not merely a question of 
law—it is a question of domestic policy. As 
a question of policy it is one to be deter- 
mined by Congress ; and we believe that the 
decision of Congress on this question will be 
more satisfactory to the American people 
than the decision of a court. ‘There are 
other aspects of the Panama Act which 
raise some questions. ‘The Act, for exam 
ple, amends the Inter-State Commerce Act 
by giving the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission increased authority over carriers by 
water. It also closes the Canal to the use of 
any vessels owned by railway companies 
competing with the Canal or corporations 
violating the Anti-Trust Act. Such provis- 
ions seem to us to be too important to be 
made subsidiary to a Panama Canal Act. 
They should not be included as parts of a bill 
for the operation of the Canal. ‘They ought 
to be considered on their merits in relation to 
the whole question of inter-State commerce 
and of corporation control. On the whole, 
however, this Act is so important that its 
incidental faults, even though they may be 
serious, should not be allowed to cause the 
indefinite postponement of the greatly needed 
immediate legislation for the operation of 
the Canal. 

& 
Among the measures 
which have passed the 
present Congress with 
out any blare of trumpets is one which is of 
the greatest importance from the point of 
view of the public welfare. Six years ago 
Congress enacted a Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. This Act, among other things, forbade 
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the misbranding of drugs, and declared that 
a drug should be considered misbranded 
when the label on the package bore any 
statement which was * false or mislgading in 
any particular.” ‘The Bureau of the Federal 
Government charged with the duty of en- 
forcing this law interpreted this provision as 
forbidding the printing, upon the label of 
a package containing a drug, of any state- 
ment regarding the curative power of the 
drug which was “ false or misleading in any 
particular.” The Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, decided that this 
interpretation of the law was incorrect. The 
effect of the decision of the Court was to say 
that it was entirely lawful for any one to 
put up a solution of sugar and water and 
sell it as a cure for cancer, or tuberculosis, or 
leprosy. The bill which was introduced into 
Congress by Representative Swagar Sherley, 
and which has now passed both houses, adds to 
the Food and Drugs Act the further prohibi- 
tion of the use upon the package containing 
a drug of any “false and fraudulent state- 
ment” as to “any curative or therapeutic 
effect ” of the drug. The Sherley Bill is a 
long step in advance. It will afford a sorely 
needed protection to the public from those 
nostrum-venders and patent-medicine fakers 


who have been given a free hand by the 


United States Supreme Court to spread 
abroad their worthless and dangerous con- 
coctions under whatever claim of curative 
power they chose. But we are by no means 
sure that the Sherley Bill, admirable as it is, 
goes far enough. It is probable that it will 
prevent the most flagrant cases of fraud and 
deception ; but a more sweeping prohibition 
will, we believe, be found necessary before 
the public health is as adequately protected 
as it should be. ‘“ Cures” for specific dis- 
eases are recognized by modern medicine as 
so scarce as to be practically non-existent. 
There are, we believe, only two drugs which 
are generally admitted to be “ specifics ” for 
certain diseases. ‘he burden of proof, there- 
fore, lies upon the proprietor of any drug 
concoction to show that any claim which he 
may make for his drug of power to cure a 
disease is not false and fraudulent. ‘There 
is no public need that any claim as to cura- 
tive powers should appear on any medical 
preparation, and there is every reason, from 
the point of view of the public welfare, that 
no such claim should appear. ‘The time will 
come when every such claim on a label will 


be illegal. 
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The Department of Agriculture 
“harvest ’’ report is encourag- 
ing. Though we must be prepared for 
some deterioration later, the total harvest 
promises to be substantially larger than last 
year’s. Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, 
and potatoes seem likely to equal present 
expectations. It could hardly be expected, 
however, ‘that there should be a continuation 
of such conditions as, both in quantity and 
quality, have increased our cotton export 
for the calendar year far beyond the corre- 
sponding period of any other year. With 
regard to the corn crop there is special cause 
for satisfaction ; for many meat dealers hold 
that the scarcity of beef and the consequent 
high price of meat are due to the fact that 
there has not been enough corn for feeding 
cattle. Relief lies with the improved farming 
methods of the agriculturists of the corn 
belt. With increased supply the price should 
be reduced, thus doubly increasing the op- 
portunity for more beef and for the hoped- 
for decline in the present high prices of meat. 


& 


The Crops 


A terrible earthquake in Turkey 
has, according to despatches, 
killed about a thousand per- 
sons, injured five thousand, and made no less 
than fifteen thousand homeless. ‘The earth- 
quake shook every town on both sides of the 
Sea of Marmora, on the Bosphorus to the 
northeast as far as the Black Sea, and on the 
Dardanelles to the southwest as far as the 
A‘gean. In some cases entire towns were 
razed. Constantinople itself escaped with 
relatively little damage, and it is said that 
there were no fatalities there. Gallipoli, how- 
ever, on the Dardanelles, the next town in 
importance in the stricken region—a city of 
about thirty thousand inhabitants—was prob- 
ably the worst sufferer, the damage by fire 
there exceeding that of the earthquake. In 
many of the other ruined towns, as at Gallip- 
oli, fire broke out following the earth shocks 
and completed the destruction. Some of 
these fires were in the Greek centers of the 
city and are attributed to the overturning of 
lamps kept before the sacred icons, or relig- 
ious pictures in the dwellings. ‘The earth- 
quake caused such a disturbance of the waters 
of the straits that a number of vessels broke 
their anchor chains, and others of small 
tonnage went ashore. With commendable 
promptitude the Red Crescent Society—the 
Turkish organization which corresponds to 
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our Red Cross—immediately set about send- 
ing food to the survivors of the earthquake. 
With equal promptitude, the American Red 
Cross despatched a large sum of money for 
the Red Crescent’s use. It is interesting to 
note that Turkey’s apology for a navy has 
been pressed into service to carry aid to the 
sufferers, but that, when the first shocks 
occurred in the Dardanelles, the Turks thought 
that the Italians were again upon them. 


32) 


The official programme for 
the funeral of Mutsuhito, 
the late Emperor of Japan, 

The services are to begin 
on September 13, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at ‘lokyo, in the presence of Yoshihito, 
the new Emperor, and of the Empress Dow- 
ager. At seven o’clock in the evening of 
the same day, according to the despatches 
from Japan, the Elder Statesmen, the Peers, 
all the high officials, and the foreign repre- 
sentatives are to assemble at the Imperial 
palace, from which the procession will start 
at 3 P.M. 


The Funeral of 
Mutsuhito 


has been issued. 


The line of the procession, which 
will be very long, is to be interspersed with 
musicians, torch-bearers, and officia's carry- 
ing emblems, while many priests will also 
participate. ‘The coffin containing the Em- 
peror’s body is to be drawn by a team of 
oxen. ‘The entire route is to be lined by 


soldiers of the regular army. Directly upon 


the arrival of the procession at the Aoyama 
Parade Ground, the funeral service will begin 


Shinto _ ritual. 
After the service the new Emperor will per- 
sonally read a tribute to his dead father, ‘this 
to be followed by another read by the 
Empress Dowager, who will be succeeded by 
the Ministers of State and others with their 
tributes. At the conclusion of this service 
the Imperial train is to start for Kyoto, the 
ancient capital, two hundred and thirty miles 
away, and is to arrive there at a specially 
built station the following day. A similar 
procession to that arranged from the ‘Tokyo 
palace will follow to the tomb, where various 
tributes to the late Emperor’s memory will 
be read. Further services are to be held on 
the following and final day of the funeral 
ceremonies. Americans will have a peculiar 
interest in this funeral from the fact that 
President ‘Taft has designated Mr. Knox, 
Secretary of State, to go to Japan as his 
representative on this occasion. On_ the 
day following this announcement the German 


according to the imposing 
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Emperor designated his brother Prince 
Henry of Prussia to fulfill a similar function 
on the part of the German Government. 
President Taft, who had conversed repeatedly 
with the late Emperor, wishes personally as 
well as officially to pay all possible tribute to 
the memory of one who was in a very real 
sense a great Emperor, and who was the 
first to bring his country into the full light of 
the Western world. Mr. Knox’s mission 
should also strengthen the friendly feeling 
between the American and Japanese Govern- 
ments and peoples. 
3 


Not to be included amony the 
great composers, Jules Masser«' 
who died two weeks ago, was nevertheless 
a composer of great natural gifts, great 
skill, and great polish. He had within him 
an apparently inexhaustible store of melodic 
wealth. Composers differ in respect of 
this—great composers as well as smaller 
ones. All that Mozart had to do was to dip 
down and raise a brimming cup of melody. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, had to pump 
and pump before he could bring the melody 
to the surface, but when it came, it came in 
a stream that has enriched the world. Mas- 
senet belonged to the temperament of Mozart 
rather than that of Beethoven, though he was, 
of course, not to be classed with either. ‘This 
gift of melody he supplemented with great 
skill. Few men who write music in these 
days have known as well as he how to make 
their music sound effective. He was a crafts- 
man that knew his craft. Everything he did 
he did * like a professional.” Sometimes as 
one listens to his music it seems as if it all 
came too easily. ‘There is something about 
it that is almost glib. Possibly it was not 
in its creation as spontaneous as it sounds. 
If that is so, all the more praise to Massenet 
the adept. Besides his natural gifts, how- 
ever, and his skill, there was something else 
that characterized Massenet’s music, which, 
for want of a better term, we call polish. 
His music is polite music. It has_ the 
manners, the airs, the graces, the elegance, 
of well-bred and rather fashionable people. 
Nothing of all that Massenet did was more 
characteristic of him than his opera “ Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” The story of 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler,” which is thus dram- 
atized, suited Massenet’s talents exactly. 
There is in it a strain of obvious and 
appealing religious mysticism that supplies 
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just the necessary amount of sentiment, and 
at the same time it has the dancing grace for 
which Massenet’s music is such a nicely ad- 
justed medium of expression. The resultant 
combination of piety and the spirit of the 
boulevards could come from no one else 
than a Frenchman, and from no French 
composer of recent years so well as from 
Massenet. It is not necessary to give a list 
of his works. He succeeded best in writing 
for the stage. In no work was he more 
brilliant than in that comparatively seldom 
performed opera “ Werther.” Even “ Ma- 
non” at first was not a success. Indeed, 
‘Thais,’ which has become one of the 
most popular of all modern operas, did not 
give promise of success when it was first 
produced. ‘This history of apparent failure 
at first and later of success, which has been 
the history of several of his operas, is hard 
to explain, for all that Massenet wrote seemed 
to have in it those qualities that make imme- 
diate appeal. Massenet had a Frenchman’s 
instinct for the theatrical. He was an opera 
composer par excellence. He died success- 
ful, rich, honored. Whether his work has 


the merit of lasting value we shall not venture 
to guess, but it certainly has the merit of 
giving a great many people creditable pleas- 


ure. 
8 


The New York “Times” 
publishes the following advice 
given by a patrolman of St. 
Louis to a wife whose domestic difficulties 
with her husband had brought the pair be- 
fore the police court. The reporter says 
that this counsel “has already established 
contentment and optimism.” 


A Sagacious 
Peace-Maker 


Don’t remonstrate with your husband when 
he has been drinking. Wait until next morn- 
ing, then give him a cup of coffee for his head- 
ache. Afterward lead him into the parlor, put 
your arms about him, and give him a lecture. 
It will have more weight with him than any 
number of quarrels. 

If he has to drink, let him have it at home. 

There is nothing like children to bind hus- 
band and wife together. 

Don’t annoy a man by talking to him in the 
mornings or when he feels bad. 

Avoid mothers-in-law. Don’t let them live 
with you or interfere in your affairs. 

If you must have your own way, do not let 
your husband know you are trying to boss him. 
Have your own way by letting him think he is 
having his. 

Don’t be jealous or give your husband cause 
for jealousy. 

When your husband is in a bad humor, be in 
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a good humor. It may be difficult, but it will 
pay. 

This is very good counsel for any wife who 
finds difficulty in dealing with an irritating, 
indolent, or intemperate husband. It takes 
two to make a quarrel. If one of the two 
would always remember that, most quarrels 
could be avoided. It was fitting that a man 
should give this counsel to a wife, because 
the man knows how men like to be treated. 
We wish that some woman would give to 
husbands, in equally terse form, counsel char- 
acterized by equal common sense, for a 
woman should know how wives like to be 
treated. 

2} 

About a month ago we 
called the attention of 
our readers to two reports of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing on medical education—one issued last 
year dealing with medical education in the 
United States and Canada, and one issued 
early this summer dealing with medical edu- 
cation in Europe. The general conclusion 
of these two reports is that there must be 
great improvement in the general standards 
of medical education in this country before 
we can hope to equal the achievements of 
Europe in medical science. A medical cor- 
respondent of authority has written to The 
Outlook to say that our editorial on these 
reports conveys ‘ the generalimpression that 
medical education in the United States has 
never been ina worse condition, and also led 
many to believe that the medical profession 
itself was making no effort to better these 
conditions.”” We have carefully gone over 
our editorial again, and fail to understand how 
it could have conveyed the impression which 
it apparently has given to our correspondent. 
The Carnegie reports, with statistics and 
data of scientific accuracy, pointed out wide- 
spread defects, some of them gross defects, 
in the medical schools of the United States. 
But this is not equivalent to saying that 
medical education in this country has not 
reached a very high point of character and 
efficiency, or that American physicians and 
medical educators are not working faithfully 
and successfully to eradicate these defects. 
Our correspondent sends us two recent re- 
ports of the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association which 
clearly show the constructive results which 
the American Medical Association has ob- 
tained in its efforts to improve the standard 
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of education for the members of its profes- 
sion. Since 1904, when the American Med- 
ical Association began its specific work, the 
large over-supply of medical schools has 
been greatly reduced, and the number of 
medical colleges holding to higher entrance 
requirements has been rapidly increased. 
Indeed, our correspondent informs us that 
the investigations of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion were begun in the first instance at the 
request of the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 


We are glad to report that an influential body 
of American physicians is dealing continu- 
ously and successfully with the deficiencies 
of the profession so strikingly brought to 
laymen by the Carnegie 


the attention of 
Foundation. 
os 

Preparations for commemo- 
rating the centenary of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s birth, June 24, 
1812, are already well advanced, though, for 
the reason stated below, the celebration will 
be postponed until May, 1913. ‘The models 
of astatue of Mr. Beecher, and at least eight 
bas-reliefs in bronze, will before long be on ex- 
hibition. Buildings on the right and the left of 
Plymouth Church, on Orange Street, Brook- 
lyn, are about to be or have been removed to 
make room for new structures—an arcade and 
a colonial gateway. One of the trustees is 
soon to begin the erection of an apartment- 
house in colonial style, facing the church, 
and so planned as to secure light for its 
facade. Near by, on Hicks Street, ample 
ground has been bought for the erection of 
the Beecher Memorial Building in a small 
park. Because of the large migration from 
the cities to the country during June it has 
been decided to devote the last week of May, 
1913, to memorial services, concluding on the 
last Sunday of that month, on which day it is 
likely that many pulpits throughout the coun- 
try will commemorate Mr. Beecher’s services 
to religion, patriotism, and freedom. A fit 
prelude to the centenary year will be the 
series of twelve Sunday evening discourses 
on the life of Mr. Beecher by Dr. Hillis, the 
pastor of Plymouth Church, which will begin 
on the first Sunday of October. In anticipa- 
tion of wide interest in these, it is announced 
that they will be regularly published by the 
Brooklyn “ Eagle,” to which paper we are 
indebted for the above facts. If the plans 
are carried out successfully, the Beecher 
Memorial will be an artistic addition to the 
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city as well as a fitting memorial to a great 
citizen and great preacher. 


2) 


A good man passed away in 
the death of Alexander P. 
Doyle. In listening to his effective oratory or 
his no less effective conversation one always 
felt that the man had not been lost in the priest. 
Father Doyle was only fifty-five years old. He 
was born in San Francisco, and was graduated 
from St. Mary’s College there. Nearly forty 
years ago he became a member of the Paulist 
community ; and when he was ordained priest, 
five years later, he engaged in missionary work 
throughout the United States, which he pur- 
sued with characteristic energy for a dozen 
years. ‘Then he exchanged this for work of 
a different kind: he became editor of the 
*“ Catholic World” magazine, and remained 
in that position for another dozen years. He 
also founded the Catholic Book Exchange 
for the dissemination of literature. An 
ardent believer in temperance, he organized 
the Temperance Publication Bureau, and 
was also long the General Secretary of the 
Catholic ‘Total Abstinence Union. But his 
crowning work was the building and endow- 
ing of the Apostolic Mission House at the 
American Catholic University at Washington. 
From that house as a center, Father Doyle’s 
labors in the training of missionaries for the 
home field radiated during recent years. 
t was an appropriate center for him, for the 
American Catholic University represents the 
kind of liberal thought in which he believed. 
Without being a Modernist, Dr. Doyle was 
in a very real sense a religious progressive, 
and he was always more interested in the 
practical than in the abstract side of religion. 
A lucid and cogent writer, a natural orator, 
and a tireless worker, Father Doyle’s work, 
both for the upbuilding of seciety and for the 
furtherance of religion, was appreciated far 
outside the bounds of his own communion. 


Father Doyle 


The despatches 
from Denmark 
tell of the opening of a national park which 
American citizens of Danish birth have given 
to their native land to be forever a link 
between it and those who have gone out to 
seek homes in the New World. ‘The park 
embraces a tract of land in the “ heath,” in 
the Jutland peninsula, of the redemption of 
which in the past generation by the plow 
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and the tree-planter The Outlook has already 
told the story. Most of the heath is now 
gone ; of that which remains, this section in 
the Rebild hills is the most characteristic and 
beautiful, set in deep forests amid the gleam 
of silvery lakes. It was partly the wish to 
preserve to all coming generations a typical 
stretch of heath land that prompted the gift. 
King Christian received the American com- 
mittee at Marselisborg Castle and entertained 
them at luncheon. President Taft sent his 
greeting. One of the steamships of the 
Scandanavian-American Line carried a ship- 
load of tourists to the opening of the park. 
More than twelve thousand cheered the 
King, Dr. Egan, the American Minister, 
Count Moltke, and Dr. Max Henius, of the 
American Committee, who made speeches at 
the park. As the King spoke his thanks for 
the gift, the flags of the two nations were 
hoisted and the great audience sang ‘“ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee ” and “ King Christian.” 
The deed of gift is in the form of a contract 
which provides that on all days in the year 
the park shall be free to the Danish people, 


except on the Fourth of July, when prefer-- 


ence is to be given to those of American birth 
or citizenship. It is planned to make the day 
the occasion of annual international meetings 


that shall realize the dream of the ‘ bridge- 
builders ’’ between the new and the old. 
te} 


The Conference at Minneapo- 
lis of representatives of State 
Bankers’ Associations of more 
than twenty States to promote a campaign 
throughout the United States for better farm- 
ing represented corporate interests aggre- 
gating $14,000,000,000. The Conference 
had three well-defined purposes: to pro- 
mote agricultural education through the sev- 
eral State agricultural colleges and public 
schools, to develop scientific farm manage- 
ment in every county and community, and 
to co-operate with the farmers in creating a 
system of farm financing and agricultural 
banking to furnish the farmer cheap money 
for his enterprises. ‘The movement had its 
origin with Mr. Joseph Chapman, the First 
Vice-President of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. Chapman, whose 
work brought him in touch with the farmers 
of Minnesota, was astonished to find that in 
a short time the deposits from the farmers 
in the banks of the State had fallen off 
$5,000,000. He also discovered that the 
yield of corn per acre had within a few 
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years dropped from thirty bushels to twelve. 
But his greatest surprise was to learn that 
less than one per cent of the people were 
actual producers and more than ninety-nine 
per cent were consumers. He observed that 
all the agricultural schools in the State were 
educating only a handful of farmers. These 
facts were appalling. He went before the 
Minnesota State Bankers’ Association and 
presented the facts from the standpoint of a 
banker. The result was that within two 
years the State Agricultural College has 
extended itself in thirty well-equipped agri- 
cultural high schools, with scores of demon- 
stration farms throughout the State. The 
North Dakota bankers have also become dis- 
tributing agents for a State farmers’ library, 
each bank carrying a library, and many of the 
bankers personally buying books for the 
farmers. Activity in this direction is being 
shown by State Bankers’ Associations of 
South Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, New York, and Texas. For 
instance, to the bankers of Illinois belongs 
the credit of having got through Congress an 
appropriation for extending the Knapp sys- 
tem of farm demonstration work in the 
South into the Northern States. The Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association is devoting itself 
chiefly to securing better seed for the farmers 
by the prize system. The New York State 
Bankers’ Association is urging the farmers to 
try the system of accounting and credits used 
by merchants. The county of Tompkins, 
the seat of the State Agricultural College 
at Ithaca, was chosen, and the work is 
being inaugurated through the college. ‘This 
leads to another division of this new work 
of bankers. “Financing the Farm” is to 
be a safe system of «supplying money to 
the farmer to manage and carry out his plans 
after he has been trained. The man who is 
at the head of this division is ex-Governor 
Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio, now the American 
Ambassador to France. Governor Herrick, 
who is both a banker and a farmer, has for 
years advocated the system of banking and 
credit used by the farmers of France. He 
went as Ambassador to France partly to study 
this system atfirsthand. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the system of banking and credit 
best suited to the needs of the American 
farmer must have the following essentials: 
the corporation must have a large capital, it 
must be established for the single purpose of 
loaning money to landowners at a low rate 
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of interest and for as long a term as possi- 
ble, and there should be no profits to pro- 
moters for organizing such a corporation. 
As to these main essentials both bankers and 
grangers are generally agreed. 


3 


PLUM PUDDING AND 
STER SAUCE 

‘There is a tradition that Dr. Johnson was 
in the habit of pouring lobster sauce on his 
plum pudding. ‘The feeling among gourmets, 
and even among those whose palates have 
not been educated to appreciate the finer 
shades, the mwvances, so to speak, of good 
food artistically cooked, is against this com- 
bination ; but, if a man likes it, there is no 
reason why he should not make it. He 
takes all the risks ; others suffer only in their 
sense of good taste. 

But educated taste has a certain regulative 
value and is entitied to respectful treatment. 
The American Minister who wore nankeen 
trousers to a state ball at an Imperial palace 
in eastern Europe was well within his rights 
as a free-born American citizen to whom the 
habits of courts were survivals of feudalism ; 
but he made a mistake of judgment. He 
attracted attention, but he did not awaken 
admiration. In the early days of republican 
simplicity, so the legend runs, Queen Victoria 
was waiting for a diplomatist to whom she 
was to give a private audience. He was 
late, and queens are not usually kept waiting. 
‘The American Minister is late,” said the 
Queen to a gentleman in attendance. “ Yes, 
madam,” was the reply; ‘ but he will be here 
in a moment; he is in the anteroom revers- 
ing his cuffs.” ‘There is. in the nature of 
things, no reason why the American Minister 
should not reverse his cuffs in Buckingham 
Palace ; but the country is glad, on the whole, 
that its Ambassadors make their toilets be- 
fore they go to audiences with sovereigns. 

There is no legal reason why a political 
speaker should not speak in his shirt-sleeves 
nor why a .congregation, on a hot Sunday, 
should not sit in its shirt-sleeves, but there 
is a general feeling that these manifestations 
of indifference to good taste are not desirable. 
The candidate for Governor who went to a 
meeting of workingmen after dining at an 
uptown club, threw his dress coat on the 
table on the platform, and spoke in his shirt- 
sleeves, was not elected. If he had had an 
ounce of that sense of the fitness of things 
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which we call good taste, he would not have 
so grossly misunderstood his audience. If 
physical comfort is the principal thing to be 
considered in going to church, shirt-sleeves 
on a hot day are in order; but if reverence 
for the Infinite and an attitude of worship 
are thought of, nothing could be more incon- 
gruous. Shirt-sleeves are as much in order 
and as dignified in their place as the frock 
coat or the academic gown ; but shirt-sleeves 
are as much out of taste in the wrong place 
as an academic gown at a picnic. 

If a woman wishes to leave her husband 
and children, that is her affair, though society 
has a right to form its opinion of the depth 
of her affections or the quality of her ideals 
of duty; but when she explains her action at 
great length to a reporter and describes her 
motives to the readers of the newspapers, 
the general feeling that good taste and good 
morals have somehow been violated has a 
deeper root than conventional opinion. And 
those men and women who elect to throw off 
the ties of marriage and assume those of 
“affinity,” and who promptly and with a 
genuine talent for publicity describe their 
emotions to reporters, take gross liberties 
with the public in assuming not only that it is 
interested in their sexual experiments, but 
that it lacks all sense of the proprieties of 
life. 

If we could live in solitude, every man 
could revert to the savage state as far as 
his instincts would carry him; but so long as 
we try to live together in society, clothes and 
manners will be matters of importance and 
good taste will have something to say about 
plum pudding and lobster sauce. 


WHEATHEDGE PAPERS 
THE RIGHT OF WAY 


The village of Wheathedge is a mile and a 
half from the station by the road, because the 
road makes a long detour to avoid a steep 


hill and a swamp of considerable size. For 
some time the plan has been agitated in the 
county of making a foot-path over the hill 
with a foot-bridge across the swamp, which 
would bring the village of Wheathedge within 
half a mile of the station. But the Board of 
Supervisors of the county have never been 
willing to appropriate the money necessary. 
for it has been argued, with some reason, that 
the village of Wheathedge would get the chief 
benefit of the improvement. Finally, the 
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village authorities submitted to the people of 
the village the question whether they would 
tax themselves the amount necessary to pur- 
chase a strip of land and make the path and 
the bridge. ‘They decided to do so. For 
this purpose they bonded the village, and the 
village bought a strip of land of sufficient 
width and constructed the path over the hill 
and the bridge across the swamp. In doing 
so it very willingly agreed with the principal 
landowner that it would give an equal right of 
way over the foot-path and bridge to all the 
towns in the county. 

It has since constructed the path and the 
bridge, and these are to be opened to the pub- 
lic this fall. The villagers have put up a sign 
at the entrance of the path that unlicensed 
peddlers will not be allowed to use it. The 
peddlers of the neighboring town of Mer- 
chantville are up in arms against this notice. 
They insist that it is in violation of the agree- 
ment of the village to give an equal right of 
way to all the towns in the county, and there 
is great excitement and much hot discussion 
over the question. 

The village attorney insists that this notice 
violates neither the letter nor the spirit of 
the agreement. He says, in the first place, 
that the village of Wheathedge does not grant 


any right of way to the citizens of Wheat- 


hedge. ‘They have built the foot-path and the 
foot-bridge, and have bought the land with 
theirown money. ‘The improvement belongs 
to them ; they have an absolute and unques- 
tioned right to use it. And the agreement 
not to make any discrimination between the 
different towns in the county clearly means 
not to give one town privileges above 
another. He says, in the second place, that 
the village ordinance prohibits any peddlers 
from trading in Wheathedge unless they have 
received a license from the village authorities. 
To refuse to permit unlicensed peddlers to use 
the foot-path and foot-bridge is therefore no 
injustice to them, and is an added protection 
to the peddlers who have received licenses to 
trade in the village. The peddlers from 
Merchantville have proposed to submit this 
question to the Board of Supervisors of the 
county. The village of Wheathedge objects. 
The Board of Supervisors of the county, it 
insists, will not be a disinterested tribunal. 
It will be interested to render a decision in 
favor of the other towns. 


The Outlook believes that the Panama 
Canal, which the people of the United States 
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have built with their own money, belongs to 
them ; that the agreement to admit all nations 
to its use on equal terms means all nations 
except the United States; that a generous 
policy is a wise policy, and that the United 
States should hold this Canal in trust for the 
whole world, including itself; that to allow 
coastwise vessels to pass through the Canal 
toll free is not to discriminate against other 
nations, because other nations are not per- 
mitted by our laws to carry on a coastwise 
trade between different American ports ; that 
to afford our merchants a cheaper trans- 
portation for goods and passengers than is 
now afforded by our transcontinental rail- 
ways, by allowing coastwise ships to pass 
through toll free, is both a legitimate and a 
wise policy ; and that there are serious objec- 
tions to submitting this purely American 
question to the Hague Tribunal, since the 
Hague Tribunal would not be, and could not 
be, disinterested, because European preju- 
dices, if not European interests, would all be 
against the contention of the United States. 


S2) 
“MURDER IS MURDER” STILL 


The public, if it is just, will distinguish 
clearly between the Suffragists and the Suffra- 
gettes. ‘The Suffragists are pursuing per- 
fectly legitimate methods to convince their 
reluctant sisters that they ought to vote and 
the less reluctant men that they ought to give 
the vote to the women. ‘The Suffragettes are 
committing assault and battery and are at- 
tempting arson and murder in crazy attacks 
upon society because it is not organized to 
suit them. ‘They call this war, but it is not 
war. War is an armed contest carried on 
under established and recognized rules, after 
due notice. ‘ Murder is murder,’’ whether 
it is attempted by the McNamara brothers 
against an obnoxious employer of labor or 
by Suffragettes against an obnoxious political 
leader. 

The latest illustration of this species of 
anarchy, which is absolutely indefensible 
except upon the ground that the hysterical 
women who attempted it are crazy and 
therefore irresponsible, was in the episode 
in Dublin a few weeks ago, which came near 
being a terrible tragedy. A woman threw 
a hatchet at Premier Asquith, but aimed so 
poorly that she hit John Redmond instead. 
Another woman set fire to the Theater Royal 
in Dublin, because Premier Asquith was 
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going to speak in it. The Outlook did not 
mention these incidents at the time, partly 
because it waited for confirmation, partly be- 
cause it supposed that they were the individual 
acts of hysterical women. But now the women 
engaged in this attempted murder and arson 
have been convicted and sentenced, so that 
there is no doubt of the offense. And it is 
reported by cable that the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, the organization of those 
engaged in the militant Suffragette move- 
ment, has issued a statement condemning 
the sentences as an outrage, defying the 
authorities, and declaring their right to carry 
on this campaign of crime in the future. 
The public has a right, therefore, to hold, 
not the Suffragists, but the Suffragettes, guilty 
as aiders and abettors of the crimes of arson 
and murder. 

The incident furnishes no argument against 
woman suffrage, but it furnishes a conclusive 
answer to those who imagine that if women 
were given the suffrage their influence 
would always be exerted in favor of humanity. 
‘There is no reason to suppose that women 
who will not stop at arson and murder would 
hesitate at any political corruption which 
might be suggested to them. It is well to 
remember that there are in the world un- 


principled and unscrupulous women as well 


as unprincipled and unscrupulous men. 


CREATION BY EVOLUTION 


I have read with much interest, twice, “ My 
Democracy,” the first of your series of “ De- 
mocracy Around the World.” In the first part 
of this article you say, “I am an evolutionist. 
I believe that cre ation is growth, not manufac- 
ture.” This is what you call the scientific esti- 
mate of man. Later you quote a part of the 
eighth division of the Psalms as the religious 
estimate of man. Then if, as stated in the first 
chapter of Genesis, “God created man in His 
own image, 77 the image of God created He him,” 

I would like very much indeed for you to recon- 
cile or harmonize this Scripture (which you 
quote as your final estimate of man) with your 
evolution theory. In your views as to the de- 
pravity of man | agree with you; and in time, 
when ignorance and traditions shall have dissi- 
pated ‘themselv es, every thinking person will 
reach the same conclusion. But. to say that 
man, “ mé ude in the im: age of God,” by God him- 
self, is a natural growth from the “ fishes of the 
sea,” and “the birds of the air,” and “ the beasts 
of the field,” is incompatible with the Word of 
God; for “ God created man in His own image,” 
He “ made him a little lower than ~ — 
and “we are His offspring.” y 2 


’ says John Fiske, aa is per- 
America’s best evolutionist, * is God’s 


* Evolution,’ 
haps 
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way of doing things. 
growth is creation. 


Creation is growth and 
The natural is super- 
natural and the supernatural is natural ; 
there is no difference between the two. 
Evolution is simply the history of a process. 
The scientific evolutionist makes no attempt 
to explain the cause of phenomena. 

Jesus Christ foretold the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in the significant parable, ‘So is the 
kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and 
rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. But when the fruit is 
brought forth, immediately he putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come.” 

The kingdom of God is a growth. 

And it is a natural growth. The earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself. God is not 
apart from nature, making it, as a carpenter 
is apart from a box; he is in nature devel- 
oping it, as the spirit is in the body shaping 
it. Where growth is God is; where God is 
growth is. For the secret of growth is life: 
and the secret of life is God. He is “ the 
fountain of life.” Whoever finds him, says 
the Hebrew wise man, finds life. It is 
not less true that whoever finds life finds 
God. 

In the museum at Harvard University are 
some remarkably beautiful glass flowers. 
‘They are made in Germany, and are used to 
illustrate the structure of the flowers. The 
maker of these glass flowers takes some glass, 
a lamp, a blow-pipe, coloring material, and 
constructs a flower. It is then packed 
cotton and sent to Harvard University, a 
finished product. When God makes a flower, 
he tells a bird to drop a seed in the ground. 
The seed he endows with power to bring 
forth the root, the stem, the leaf, the bud, 
the blossom. It is never a finished product ; 
it is growing and living until it dies, and then 
it decays and drops back into the earth 
again. A boy builds a snow man. As soon 
as it is finished the wind blows upon it, the 
sun shines upon it, it trickles down in mois- 
ture, and presently disappears. When God 
builds a man, he gives to the mother, by 
process entirely natural, a little babe, and the 
babe grows with feeding, with exercise, with 
counsel, guidance, and control, into boyhood, 
youth, young manhood, old age. He is a 
living, growing being. All God’s work is 
done by process or growth. Evolution is, 
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what Bergson has called it, “ creative evo- 
lution.” 

The kingdom of God in nature, in the 
individual, in society, is always as a seed 
cast into the ground. It always grows up 
in accordance with natural laws and under 
the influence of forces or a force stored in 
nature. That force is God himself working, 
not from without in, but from within outward. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
race, that the individual man grows as the 
plant does from a seed, and that he passes 
through the various phases of animal life 
before he reaches the human form, can no 
longer be questioned. Embryology has 
studied the process, and we can see in the 
book pictures and in the museum the forms 
which the embryonic man takes on in the 
process of his prenatal development. Man 
is a growth, not only from the cradle but 
before the cradle. 

As far back as history can carry us society 
has been a growth. First was the family, 


then the tribe formed out of the intermar- 
riage of different families, then the nation 
formed by the combination of different tribes. 
So civilization has been agrowth; man grop- 
ing his way through successive experiments, 


endeavors, blunders, failures, successes, to 
this age of railways, steamboats, telegraphs, 
telephones, motor cars, aeroplanes. 

This truth of evolution is illustrated by the 
growth of the American people from thirteen 
Colonies to forty-eight States ; from a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic Ocean to a Republic 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Gulf to the Lakes ; from three 
million to ninety million. The growth of the 
nation, as the growth of the individual man, 
as the growth of the plant, as the growth of 
material civilization, has been a growth from 
a seed, by a natural process and under a 
natural law. 

It is not more evident that personal, polit- 
ical, material, national creation is by a process 
of growth than it is that moral ideals are 
growths. A thousand years before Christ 
the law is issued to Israel: “‘ Thou shalt not 
kill; thou shalt not commit adultery ;. thou 
shalt not steal ; thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” This represents 
probably the highest ideal of which the human 
conscience was capable at that time. It fur- 
nishes in concrete forms a protection to the 
four fundamental rights of man: his right 
to his person, his right to his family, his right 
to his property, and his right to his reputa- 
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tion. But this ideal does not satisfy Jesus 
Christ. He is not satisfied to say, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill;” he says, “ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you.” He is not satisfied 
to say, “‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery ;” 
he says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery ; amd whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced committeth adul- 
tery.” He is not satisfied to say, ‘** Thou 
shalt not steal ;” he says, ‘*‘ Whosoever would 
be great among you, let him be your minis- 
ter; and whosoever shall be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” He is not 
satisfied to say, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor; he says, 
‘*T am the truth,” and bids us be sincere 
and simple and full of truth, as he himself 
was. 

These moral ideals are still growing, not 
in their essence as principles of righteous- 
ness, but in their application. ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill’? means in our time, Thou shalt not 
drive children to the mine or the factory where 
their life is stunted and they die before their 
time. ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
means, Thou shalt not make marriage a mere 
commercial partnership, dissolvable at the 
wish of either of the parties. ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal ’’ means, Thou shalt pay fair wages 
to thy workingman, and thou shalt render to 
thy employer fair return for thy wage. “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor”? means, Thou shalt, as teacher in a great 
political campaign, try to tell thy readers the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about the current campaign. 

Evolution has nothing to do with the 
causes of phenomena. It offers no explana- 
tion of causes. It is the history of a process. 
Evolution repeats in scientific form what 
Christ said in his parable: ‘“* The kingdom 
of God is growth,” and the secret of that 
growth is life within, and the life is within 
because God is within; he is within nature, 
within the individual man, within organized 
society. 

This growth may be stunted, it may be 
misdirected, it may even be a growth down- 
ward, not upward, a growth toward death, 
not toward life. Nothing is stationary. We 
are not; we are always moving, from the 
past to the future. We speak of the pres- 
ent; there is no present. ‘The present is 
simply an infinitesimal point of time which 
we cross in going from the past to the future. 
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Hold your watch in your hand, count the 
seconds. ‘Those ten seconds have already 
become past history. ‘The world on which 
we live is itself rushing through space at an 
incredible rate of speed, and, as if this were 
not enough, is at the same time revolving on 
its axis at an incredible rate of speed. We 
are traveling on a railway train which knows 
no stations ; passengers get off, new passen- 
gers get on, but the train never stops. ‘The 
world, the nation, society, the plant, the indi- 
vidual man, are in perpetual motion. 

The body itself is like a river; new mate- 
rial is coming into it to make a new body, 
old material is passing away from it because 
it is serviceable no longer. In a life of sev- 
enty years the man has probably had at 
least seven bodies. 

What is true of the body is true of the 
mind. 
down, 


It is growing, better or worse, up or 

toward life or toward death. You 
who are reading these lines know either more 
or less than you did ten years ago. If you 
do not know more, you know less, for how 
much have you forgotten that you did know 
ten years ago? Unless new knowledge has 
come in to take the place of the old knowledge 
you are more ignorant than you were. 

What is true of the mind is true of the 
spirit. You are either more virtuous or 
more vicious than you were ten years ago. 
You cannot stand still. Mothers wish to 
keep their children in innocence. It is im- 
possible to keep achild innocent. Innocence 
and ignorance go together ; virtue and knowl- 
edge go together. ‘The child who does not 
know the difference between truth and false- 
hood is innocent. He is not virtuous until 
he knows that he can gain some real or 
apparent, some temporary or permanent 
advantage by falsehood, and chooses to 
follow the truth and take the consequences. 
Virtue is a result of struggle, and struggle 
means growth, and growth means life. 
Where there is no struggle there is no growth, 
where there is no growth there is no life, 
and where there is no life there is decay. 

The notion that evolution bows God out 
of the universe is a wholly erroneous notion. 
It brings God nearer to us. It makes every 
day a creative day—God is as truly in the 
grass, the herb, the tree, in the gardens of 
America this summer of 1912 as he was 
in the day when he said, ** Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth.” He 
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is as truly in all the operations of nature 
as he was when the Psalmist wrote, ‘ He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. . . . He causeth the grass 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man.” He is as truly in the growth 
and glory of America as he was in the prom- 
ise of the growth and glory of Israel when 
Isaiah wrote, ‘‘ The Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising.” He is as truly the companion and 
friend of the individual soul as he was when 
the Hebrew poet wrote, “I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress ; 
my God; in him will I trust.” 

There is a mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse which affirms that every phenomenon is 
produced by a phenomenon preceding ; that 
there is growth in the universe, but no life. 
And this mechanical theory of the universe 
is no doubt accepted by some evolutionists, 
but it is not evolution. ‘ Evolution is God’s 
way of doing things.” This is my answer to 
my correspondent. God is creating man in 
his own image. We are God’s offspring. 
He is creating man, as he creates everything 
else, by a process of vital growth, not by a 
process of mechanical manufacture. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


GENERAL BOOTH 
General William Booth, who died last week 
at the age of eighty-three, must be reckoned 
by history as one of the great religious lead- 


ers in Christendom. He combined qualities 
not often combined in the same personality. 
He was a great preacher, a great organizer, 
and a great humanitarian. 

It is true that the Salvation Army, which 
he founded, was not democratic, but military, 
in its organization and method; but its founder, 
although an autocrat, was devoted with great 
singleness of purpose to the welfare of his 
fellow-men, and cared for theological doctrine 
and ecclesiastical institutions only as they pro- 
moted that welfare. He was a great organ- 
izer, and lived to see the organization which 
he created spread throughout the Christian 
world. He was a great preacher, possessing 
the power to inspire great masses of men 
with his own enthusiasm. 

His courage was proof against all opposi- 
tion. Fora time his followers were attacked 
by mobs and were subjected by the authori- 
ties to fine and imprisonment as_ breakers 
of the peace; but they persistently pursued 
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the plans which their General marked out tionalism in its meetings. But these faults. 
for them, justified those plans by the results have attended all great religious movements, 
achieved, and received official approbation and probably always will do so. The Sal- 
when, in 1902, their leader was invited offi- vation Army has won its place, not by reason 
cially to be present at the coronation cere- of these defects, but in spite of them. It has 
mony of Edward VII. derived from its founder the three essential 
Not less remarkable than General Booth’s elements which. have constituted its remark- 
ability to inspire and harness the enthusiasm able power: enthusiasm, organization, passion 
of his followers was his ability to direct it for humanity; and all three are character- 
into new channels. The Salvation Army _istically Christian. It was characteristic of 
was originally a purely evangelistic organi- Jesus Christ to inspire, while he lived, his 
zation, having for its aim the conversion of followers with an enthusiasm that stopped at 
individuals to Christ, and differing from other no obstacle and feared no sacrifice ; to unite 
religious organizations chiefly in the more them after his death in a spiritual organism 
popular, not to say more crude and sensa-_ which in its influence on the destiny of the 
tional, methods which it employed. But in world has exceeded that of any other organ- 
1890, with the publication by General Booth _ ization which the world has ever known ; and 
of “ In Darkest England and the Way Out,” to give birth to that spirit of love for man 
General Booth transformed the Salvation which, in spite of much opposition, has meas- 
Army from a purely evangelistic into a_ ured all theological doctrines and all ecclesi- 
social and philanthropic organization, still astical institutions, as Jesus Christ did in his 
however retaining its evangelistic methods _ lifetime, by their effect on the welfare of the 
and spirit. It is true that this transforma. human race. 
tion was in accordance with the spirit of We do not recommend the Christian 
the times; but it is also true that the suc- churches and the Christian ministry to adopt 
cess which it has accomplished throughout _ blindly either the methods or the doctrines 
so large an organization and over so wide an which have characterized the Salvation Army, 
extent of territory affords a striking demon- but they might well study with advantage to 
stration of the moral power of the man. themselves this threefold spirit of enthusiasm, 
The Salvation Army has been criticised, co-operation, and devotion to the popular 
not altogether unjustly, for sometimes drop- welfare which has made the Salvation Army 
ping into a meaningless conventionalism and so great a power for the betterment of human 
sometimes soaring into an inefficient emo- character and human conditions. 
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THE DANGER OF NON-PARTISAN NOMINATIONS — ynchecked control in the New York State 
EARNESTLY hope that this year the Republican machine. ‘The events of the last 
Progressives of New York State will few years have driven Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
nominate the very highest type of man Murphy into close alliance. Gradually their 

for judge. It is a good thing to have a non- principles have become essentially the same. 

partisan judiciary. But unfortunately a judi- ‘They look at constitutional questions, State 
ciary can be nominally non-partisan and yet and National, from the same view-point. ‘The 
quite as dangerous to the interests of the machines which they control and manage 
people as the most partisan judiciary that has _ stand in precisely the same relations to busi- 










ever occupied the bench. ness. ‘The financial powers with which they 
Of recent years the machines of both are both in most intimate alliance are of 
parties have tended to come under the precisely the same character. ‘These finan- 







control of substantially the same class, the cial and political powers are served by pre- 
class that represents the alliance between cisely the same type of corporation lawyer. 

special privilege in business and_ special It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
privilege in politics. Mr. Murphy at present Republican and Democratic machines to 
enjoys unchecked control in the New York make a pretense of non-partisanship about 
State Democratic machine and Mr. Barnes’ the judges, and to nominate two men, one 
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nominally an irreconcilable Republican and 
the other nominally an irreconcilable Demo- 
crat, who in reality on all matters vitally 
affecting the powers of privilege occupy iden- 
tical positions and serve precisely the same 
interests. If necessary, the two machines 
are quite willing to nominate men who shall 
consciously serve these interests—as the Pen- 
rose machine in Pennsylvania has repeatedly 
done, for instance. But ordinarily this is 
not necessary, and the machines avoid it 
where possible. Ordinarily all that is need- 
ful is to find some upright man of good 
legal ability who has been bred and trained in 
a hopelessly outworn political philosophy, in 
whom the spirit of legalism is both innate and 
dominant, and who has no knowledge of the 
needs and desires of the great bulk of his 
fellow-Americans, and who feels a profound 
distrust of the legislation necessary to meet 
these needs and satisfy these desires. 

Such a man is usually indorsed with enthusi- 
asm by his local Bar Association without regard 
to party. Such a man may often be a very 
good judge indeed, so far as purely judicial 
functions are concerned—that is, in deciding 
questions as to a given man’s guilt or inno- 
cence, or in settling disputes between indi- 
viduals. But as regards the legislative func- 


tion of the American judge, a function which 
judges ought to exercise very sparingly, but 
which, as a matter of fact, they have of 


recent years grown to exercise with the 
utmost recklessness, such a judge may be 
a reactionary of the type that does quite as 
much damage as could be done by a man of 
no principles whatever. ‘There is no candi- 
date for the judgeship, and no judge, so 
prized nowadays by the big political bosses 
and the great corporations which profit by 
privilege, as the honest, narrow-minded law- 
yer devoted to a dead and gone theory of 
political economy, whose mind so far as new 
methods of applying old Constitutional prin- 
ciples are concerned is fossilized, who knows 
nothing of the vital needs of the average 
man and woman in our community, and who 
invokes the Constitution in order to nullify 
every genuine legislative effort to meet these 
needs. 

The men nominated in New York for 
judges by the Progressives this fall should be 
men who accept as a matter of course the 
view that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is Constitutional ; that it is Constitutional to 
limit the hours of women in industry, and to 
prevent children below a certain age from 
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working; that it is Constitutional to do 
whatever is necessary to make tenement- 
houses fit places of abode for those who 
dwell in them; that it is Constitutional to 
safeguard women and men in industry from 
dangerous machinery ; that it is Constitutional 
to limit the hours of those who work in con- 
tinuous industry ; that, in short, it is Consti- 
tutional to do whatever the people of the 
State hold to be necessary in the course of 
the exercise of the police powers of the 
State in order to secure social and indus- 
trial justice, and that it is desirable for the 
people themselves to decide, if necessary, 
what course ‘of conduct must be followed 
by the Government in order thus to secure 
justice. 

Whether the man nominated as judge 
intends to vote for the Progressive electors 
is of small consequence; but it is of vital 
consequence that he should stand whole- 
heartedly for every feature of the Progress 
ive platform as enunciated in Chicago. Ii 
a judge were only to deal with lawyers, 
then it would be right to consider primarily 
the view that the various Bar Associations 
may take of it. But judges deal not only 
with individual rights of men and women, but 
under the American system of government 
they deal with the fundamental rights of men 
and women in masses, with the right of the 
people to secure social justice. From this 
standpoint the interest of the local Bar Asso- 
ciation or the local Chamber of Commerce is 
no more important than the interest of the 
labor union or the grange, than the interest 
of the individual clerk, or retail trader, or 
wage-worker, or small farmer. 

I trust that the Progressives will nominate 
for judges men who have actually shown, as 
Judge Hotchkiss, for instance, has shown, 
that they stand abreast of the right sentiment 
of the day; that they recognize the needs of 
our people and the rights of the people ; that 
they recognize that the judge, like the legis- 
lator and the executive, is the servant of the 
people, is responsible to them, and must 
strive for their well-being. 

THE BAR ASSOCIATION AND THE POPULAR 
REVIEW OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

It is stated in the press that the American 
Bar Association, through its legislative com- 
mittee, intends to take adverse action on the 
position of the Progressive party regarding 
the right of the people to determine for 
themselves whether the judges properly 
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represent them in deciding a certain class of 
Constitutional questions. 

I hope that this action will not be taken. I 
hope this primarily for the sake of the Bar 
Association itself. The honest men who are 
deluded into opposing us in this matter are 
merely strengthening the hands of the very 
able but by no-means honest men who are 
bent on making and keeping the courts bul- 
warks of privilege and special interests as 
against popular rights. The questions with 
which our proposal deals are questions in 
which the judges’ decision is in no proper 
sense of the word judicial. On the contrary, in 
these questions the action of the courts here 
in America—and nowhere else in the civilized 
world save in one or two places where, under 
carefully guarded limitations, our plan has 
been followed—is in reality of a strictly legis- 
lative character, the courts exercising the very 
highest legislative power, that of the final 
decision as to whether the law can exist at all. 
In such a case the greatest lawyer in the land 
has not one particle more interest in the 
decision than the humblest citizen, and the 
Bar Associations have not one particle more 
right to treat the matter as coming within 
the scope of their action than have ministers’ 
meetings, or medical conventions, or labor 
unions, or granges. 

The great corporation lawyers have a spe- 
cial and peculiar interest in serving their 
clients in these matters. It is to the special 
interest of their clients, and therefore of 
themselves, that the public should be kept 
befogged on this subject and that the courts 
should be kept and continued as instruments 
of privilege. For this purpose they desire 
that the members of the high and honorable 
profession of the law should be committed, 
nominally in favor of the courts, really in 
favor of destroying the confidence of the 
people in the courts, to a course of conduct 
which can result only in making the courts 
the instruments and bulwarks of privilege. 
Every upright and intelligent lawyer who ap- 
proaches these matters from the broad stand- 
point of good citizenship—precisely as the 
upright and intelligent banker, or farmer, or 
mechanic, or railway man should approach 
them—ought to be on his guard against fol- 
lowing the lead of these men to the certain 
ultimate detriment of his own profession and 
the certain ultimate detriment of the whole 
country. It will be a bad thing both for the 
legal profession and for the country itself if 
our people as a whole grow to feel that the 
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leaders in the great profession of the law are, 
as a rule, the enemies of justice and of popu- 
lar right, and the upholders, not only of spe- 
cial privilege, but of legal chicanery employed 
for the defense of special privilege. In no 
way can this impression be deepened more 
certainly than by assuming the position that, 
in legislation for promoting social and indus- 
trial justice and the economic welfare of our 
people, the lawyer is, as a member of his 
profession, interested in securing the right of 
the judges to exercise an irresponsible veto 
power over the people. ‘There was a time 
when this veto power was used with such 
wise caution as to avoid raising the issue of 
how to deal with the power when it was 
abused; but during the last few decades it 
has been used with a recklessness which has 
completely changed the whole bearing of the 
question. 

I wish that sincere men would turn to Mr. 
Ransom’s book! on this subject, just pub- 
lished by the Scribners. I wish that they would 
turn to the legal essays of Dean Thayer, the 
great Dean of the Harvard Law School, and 
read the first essay, that on Constitutional 
Law. Let them study what Dean Thayer 
therein says, and what he quotes from judicial 
opinions rendered fifty and one hundred 
years ago in this country, as to the extreme 
unwisdom of the use and abuse of this power 
by judges with the recklessness characterizing 
its use and abuse of recent years. 

I wish, moreover, that they would turn to tne 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and inquire for themselves 
about the circumstances of its adoption. 
These circumstances were as follows: A 
very few years after the Constitution was 
adopted, the Supreme Court in a certain case 
ruled that the citizen of one State could sue 
another State in the Federal courts, under 
the judicial provisions of the Constitution. 
The people of the United States did not 
approve of this decision, and they accord- 
ingly passed the Eleventh Amendment, which 
provides that the Constitutional provisions 
in question are “not to be construed ” as 
the Supreme Court had construed them. 
This is exactly and precisely what the Pro- 
gressives propose to have done, alike for the 
Nation and for the several States. The only 
difference is that we desire to secure more 
expeditious action in cases of this kind than 
is possible under the cumbrous existing sys- 
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tem of Constitutional amendments. ‘There 
was no need for such expedition in the early 
days when the courts exercised this great 
power with cautious moderation and wisdom. 
But it is now used so recklessly that itis abso- 
lutely necessary, if we are to go forward along 
the path of social and economic reform, that 
the people shall be able to act, after due delib- 
eration of course, but not after interminable 
procrastination. 

Let me illustrate specifically what I mean. 
The Court of Appeals of New York has 
decided that the ten million people of the 
State of New York cannot have a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, on the ground that 
it conflicts with certain language in the Con- 
stitution. ‘The Supreme Court of the Nation 
and certain State courts like those of Iowa 
and Washington have held that the identical 
language should be construed in exactly the 
opposite way, and that the legislation in ques- 
tion is clearly Constitutional. There prob- 
ably never was a more flagrant denial of jus- 
tice by any court than the denial of justice by 
the Court of Appeals of New York in this 
case—and it is worth calling the attention of 
our conservative friends, who in this matter 
are clinging to the coat-tails of those mighty 
champions of the Constitution, Messrs. 


Barnes and Murphy, Penrose and Guggen- 
heim, to the fact that no popular vote by 
the people of any State ever resulted ina 
more flagrant denial of justice than was the 
denial of justice in this decision by the 
highest court of the wealthiest and most 


populous State inthe Union. But there was 
much more than a denial of justice in the case. 
It was a sweeping denial that the people have 
power to do justice at all. It was the asser- 
tion of the right of certain well-meaning elderly 
men, who know nothing of the needs and con- 
ditions of life of their ten million of fellow- 
citizens, to dictate to these ten million what 
they should do and should not do in the exer- 
cise of the fundamentals of self-government. 

Now, my contention is that the Bar Asso- 
ciation has in no shape or way any special 
interest in this decision, or any special 
knowledge which entitles it to take the 
position that the people shall be kept power- 
less to right the wrong that has _ been 
done. Every brakeman, switchman, engi- 
neer, conductor, or fireman, every bricklayer 
or banker, every farmer or hired man, every 
clergyman or settlement worker, has just as 
much right as any lawyer in this matter. 
Nor is this all. Not only has the average out- 
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sider just as much right as the lawyer to his 
opinion, but it is at least probable that his 
opinion will be as valuable. It is not pri- 
marily a legal question at all. It should be 
decided by the people themselves as a matter 
of public policy ; and the courts should never 
interfere with the decision of the people in 
this particular kind of question of public 
policy. The decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York in this matter can be upheld 
only by holding the thesis that the Supreme 
Court of the Nation knows nothing of the 
Constitution of the Nation and has shame- 
fully misconstrued it, and that the highest 
courts of Iowa and Washington have been 
guilty of a like shameful ignorance and mis- 
construction of their own State Constitutions. 
The fact is that the Court had no business 
even to treat the law in this case as involving 
a Constitutional question. The question 
involved is purely a question of public policy, 
a question for settlement by the legislative 
branch of the Government in response to the 
clearly thought out demand of the people. 

This is true of all these questions of social 
justice. Our contention is that the people 
themselves and not the courts must be given 
something like the same power in this coun- 
try in such cases that the people have in all 
other civilized countries. We contend that 
the people have the right to say whether 
they wish an eight-hour law for women, 
whether they wish to put a stop to unhealthful 
and dangerous conditions of life and work in 
factories, whether they wish to put a stop to 
the labor of children, whether they wish to 
create for all continuous industries what the 
wise heads of certain of those industries have 
already created—that is, an eight-hour day, a 
three-shift day, and also a six-day week—for 
the workingmen in those industries. We 
Progressives may be right or we may be 
wrong in our position on these several mat- 
ters; but we hold that it is for our fellow- 
countrymen, and not for their public serv 
ants, however worthy, who are in irremovable 
positions on the bench, to say whether we 
are right or wrong. ‘That is, we hold that 
the people have the right to decide for them- 
selves what their position shall be on these 
fundamental questions, and that they have 
not surrendered this power to any body of 
public officials. 

To say that we can reach the matter by 
the ordinary form of Constitutional amend- 
ment is merely to befog the issue. Our 
system of Constitutional amendment is so 
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cumbrous and complicated that in such cases 
as we have in mind there would be intermin- 
able delay before the needed amendment 
could be adopted ; and then there would have 
to be legislation.under the amendment ; and 
then another series of lawsuits and another 
series of decisions by the same courts that 
had rendered the objectionable decision in 
the first place. The talk of meeting the 
difficulty by the ordinary process of Constitu- 
tional amendment amounts merely to saying 
that no relief whatever is to be given. ‘Take 
the decision of the Court of Appeals in this 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This was a 
peculiarly flagrant decision, a peculiarly fla- 
grant denial of justice and denial of the right 
of the people of New York to do what the 
people of almost every other civilized indus- 
trial community have done or are doing. At 
the next election, or the next election but one, 
after this decision was rendered, the people 
should have had the right to vote whether or 
not they desired the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law to be treated as constitutional. (I 
do not care whether the language should 
imply that the Constitution is to be construed 
as authorizing such an act or whether it 
should imply that the act is to become a law 
anyhow, notwithstanding the supposed inhi- 
bition of the Constitution.) 

What has actually happened has been a 
series of wrangles as to what ought to 
be the proper form of amendment to the 
Constitution, these wrangles being taken 
part in by the various Bar Associations. 
Moreover, because of this mischievous and 
unrighteous decision, legislators not only 
in New York but elsewhere are now spend- 
ing their time in the endeavor, not to 
enact a Compensation Act which will do 
the most effective justice, but to use such 
ingenious language in the Compensation Act 
as will enable adroit lawyers to weave in and 
out and through the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in such fashion as to 
persuade the judges that the proposed law is 
really different from the old law, and ought 
to be sustained. All of this means that a 
premium has been put upon delay and upon 
legal chicanery at the expense of justice. 
Justice has been foully abused by those who 
should be the special guardians of justice. 

And yet it is now announced in the press 
that the American Bar Association proposes 
to fly to the defense, not of justice, but of 
the betrayers of justice! At least let any 
man who votes as the papers say the mem- 
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bers of the Bar Association propose to vote 
cast off hypocrisy. Let it be understood 
distinctly that such a vote as I speak of will 
be a vote against the enactment of an eight- 
hour law for women, a vote against work- 
men’s compensation laws, against prohibiting 
the labor of children, against laws for safety 
appliances, in short, against all legislation 
aimed to secure social and industrial justice. 
It is not only nonsense but hypocritical non- 
sense to claim to be for any of these laws and 
at the same time to uphold the right of reac- 
tionary judges to veto these laws, without giv- 
ing to the people the right, without delay, to 
vote specifically that these laws shall be valid. 

I wish people would visualize these mat- 
ters and not treat them as merely abstract. 
In this very year 1912, hundreds, probably 
thousands, of accidents are happening in the 
State of New York of the kind which would 
have been covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Every widow or orphan who 
is denied justice because of the death of the 
husband or father: every crippled brakeman 
or engineer or steel worker or worker on a 
big building who is crippled in the course ‘of 
his work but is denied compensation; every 
woman who is worked in _ sweat-shop or 
factory twelve or fourteen or sixteen hours 
until her health breaks and she is left to 
starve or to see her children starve; every 
girl who loses ahand or arm because ma- 
chinery is not properly safeguarded and is 
then left to go through life crippled and un- 
recompensed—all these and the thousands 
like them are suffering cruel wrong and injus- 
tice because certain well-meaning judges have 
sacrificed justice on the altar of a dead _ phi- 
losophy and have forbidden the people to 
exercise their right of self-government in so 
far as this right means the securing of justice 
to the humble and the helpless. 

There is but one way to prevent the end- 
less repetition of such wrongs, and that is in 
these cases to give to the people the power 
which the Progressive platform proposes to 
give to them. Wein New York must do our 
part by nominating judges who unreservedly 
and fully accept every provision of the Pro- 
gressive platform. Meanwhile the American 
Bar Association should not discredit itself, 
and at least attempt to hurt the cause of 
social reform, by condemning the proposal 
to give to the people the right which it is 
essential that they should possess if they 
intend effectively to prevent the limitless repe- 
tition of these wrongs in the future. 
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HOW IT LOOKS ABROAD 


HE advent of a new political party 
in the United States has called forth 
interesting comment abroad. First 

of all, one naturally turns to what the 
london “Times,” the famous “ Thunderer”’ 
and the chief British Conservative organ, 
has to say. 

“ Attempts have been made,” it declares, 
‘to introduce third parties into the political 
life of the United States before now; but 
none of them have been attended by much 
success.” Of course “the prospects of 
the new party cannot,” as the “ Times” 
says, be judged alone by the course of the 
most recent Chicago Convention, for ‘ the 
party . . . still has immense difficulties to 
overcome before it has taken firm root in the 
Nation ; difficulties of tradition and of senti- 
ment, as well as difficulties of organization 
and even of finance.”’ 


’ 


It may wither away after the first flush of 
growth, as the Greenbackers and the Labor 
party withered before it. But unquestionably 
it has made a more promising start than most 
observers thought probable, and, so far as out- 
siders can see, whether it succeeds as a party 
or whether it fails, the questions which it has 
brought into prominence are likely to play a 
very large part in American politics for the 
future. 


Whatever may be the future of the Pro- 
gressive party, it has raised the problem of 
social reform, asserts the “ ‘Times,” as it has 
never yet been raised in the United States. 
‘The “ ‘Times ” continues : 


When Mr. Beveridge declared that this party 
is itself “the child of years of discontent,” he 
was stating, we imagine, no more than the truth. 
Nobody who has watched American move- 
ments, however superficially, can have failed to 
observe the progressive growth of this discon- 
tent in large sections of the population during 
the last generation. Some of it is probably jus- 
tified, and some of it is not. It springs from 
many causes, and the task of devising, and, still 
more, the task of applying, remedies to such of 
them as can and ought to be remedied may well 
tax the statesmanship of the Nation... . 
Clearly “social reform” has come within the 
domain of practical politics in the Republic, and 
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on the manner and the spirit of its treatment 
there great issues hang, not only for America, 
but for all civilized peoples. 


In the Progressive party’s platform the 
“Times ” distinguishes such planks as those 
providing for a minimum wage, old age pen- 
sions, State insurance, curtailment of the 
hours of labor, and agricultural banks as 
“notes of Lloyd-Georgeism.” But this is 
balanced by something else which the “Times” 
correspondent at Chicago describes as * eco- 
nomic conservatism.” ‘The wise American 
radical, according to this correspondent, must 
recognize that ‘‘ the concentration of indus- 
trial corporations has come to stay” and 
must be controlled by Federal laws, and that 
he must be for ‘“ a low protective tariff and 
a piecemeal revision of its clauses with the 
aid of a scientific tariff revision.”’ 

Of the plattorm as a whole, the Chicago 
correspondent of the London “ Times” 
declares that “* Mr. Roosevelt has definitely 
committed himself to what in England would 
be regarded as the extreme wing of Liberal- 
ism, so far as social and political reform is 
conce*ned,” and then asks three questions : 


Will the business world consider that the 
broad-minded conservatism of Mr. Roosevelt's 
economic policy is overshadowed by such dan- 
gers as may be held to be crippling to industry 
in the social reform and Constitutional parts 
of his programme?... 

Will the conservatism of his economic policy 
be too much for the wilder radicals? .. . 

Is the country prepared for so comprehensive 
a surrender of State rights and functions as his 
trust proposals would portend in practice, and 
as his proposals for social reform would, if they 
are to be placed upon a working National basis, 
imply, both in theory and practice ? 


Editorially the “Times” says: “ Mr. 
Roosevelt has proposed far-reaching Consti- 
tutional changes which, he says, are to sub- 
stitute the rule of the ‘ plain people ’ for the 
rule of the ‘ bosses,’ under which all abuses 
and corruptions have germinated and flour- 
ished.” ‘The nature of such accusations.” 
concludes the “Times,” “throws a strong 
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light upon the real situation, and upon the 
real issues involved.” 

Turning from a Tory to a Liberal organ, 

we find the “‘ Westminster Gazette ’”’ ventur- 
ing the opinion that ‘“‘ for many years past the 
American parties have had no distinguishable 
political doctrines.” It considers first the 
Democratic party: ‘‘ At the last three elections 
the Democrats have stood, first, on a silver 
platform, next on a radical platform, and then 
on a conservative platform.’’ ‘This snapshot 
judgment is succeeded by another. ‘“ The 
Republicans owe their success as much to 
these eccentric changes of their opponents 
as to any clear policy of their own.” At all 
events, the ‘‘ Westminster ” declares that at 
the end of the long rule by Republicans ‘“ the 
American public are puzzled to distraction as 
to what they are after or as to what their 
opponents are after.’” Hence * Mr. Roosevelt 
shows a sound instinct when he discovers 
that the times are ripe for a man with a 
policy and a creed of his own.”” ‘The “ West- 
minster ”’ agrees with the “ Times” that he 
would “carry the economic conservatives 
along the lines of Lloyd-Georgeism.”’ ‘This 
is “‘ ingenious and interesting,” but, according 
to the “ Westminster,” “itratheraddsa further 
perplexity to the existing complication. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s third party is thus extremely 
eclectic, and we are by no means sure 
that it fulfills its promise of clarifying the 
issues in American politics.”” For if, on the 
one side, “ it outbids the Democratic appeals 
to radical support,” on the other * it comes 
into line with the protectionist and trust 
policy of the orthodox Republican party.” 
The “ Westminster ” then puts the following 
question : 

What is the American radical to do, if he 
wants a strong social policy, combined with 
drastic measures against the trusts, and a real 
downward revision of the tariff as a means both 
to that end and to the relief cf the American 
consumer? ... It is a quandary in which the 
vote is likely to be decided by personal prefer- 
ences. 


The “ Westminster Gazette ” had already 
called attention to * the extremely backward 
stage in which the greater part of the United 
States still isin regard to industrial and social 
legislation ;”” and the London “ Standard ” 
adds : 

It is a little amusing to us, living in this 
“ effete” country—so full of feudal ideas and 
scrap-heap opinions, a country o’er which the 
sreat and glorious Bird of Freedom never 
deigns to “saw” or flap its wings !—to notice 


that these tremendous progressive ideas, which 
almost raise the hair of the American elector... 
are, most of them, fa7ts accomplis in this coun- 
try. We already rejoice in a minimum wage— 
at any rate, in the collieries ; we reap the untold 
blessings of endless inspection of factories ; we 
have workmen’s compensation, prohibit night 
labor of women and children, and revel in State 
insurance. 

Hence, according to the “‘ Standard,” “ the 
notable feature of the Roosevelt campaign 
is that it has now become frankly and 
definitely ‘ progressive,’ ’’ that is to say, “ in 
the sense in which the term is sometimes 
used by our own Socialist Radicals.” The 
** Standard ” even thinks that 
Mr. Roosevelt has assimilated all the advance 
doctrines that have been floating about in Amer- 
ican and English politics for years past. If he 
were in our public life, he would find his place 
somewhere between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Lansbury. 

The London * Daily Chronicle,” the well- 
informed and intelligent exponent of the 
present British Cabinet, after noting Mr. 
Roosevelt’s espousal of the above reforms, 
says: ‘*He further popularizes his pro- 
gramme—which looks as though he had not 
omitted to study English Liberal policy—by 
promising a commission to inquire into tariff 
anomalies, and we have the _ illuminating 
admission that ‘the cost of living has risen 
during the last few years out of all proportion 
to the increase of most salaries and wages.’ ”’ 
To which the “ Chronicle ”’ tartly adds: 

That is extremely interesting, and the state- 
ment should not be lost upon the people of this 
country, who are asked to believe that the one 
thing needful to raise wages is protection. 

As far as ‘the all-important question of 
trusts ” is concerned, the platform, according 
to the * Chronicle,” ‘* certainly advocates the 
right method of dealing with them.” Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘‘takes his stand by complete 
regulation and control by a National Indus- 
trial Commission, and in that he plays a very 
strong card.” 

The London “ Pall Mall Gazette ” thus 
pithily sums up the whole matter : 

After all, Mr. Roosevelt is undoubtedly “ out 
for righteousness,” as they say in America; 
and the men who are most disliking his cam- 
paign are the dishonest men for whom their 
party has no need. 

The American yellow press has been said 
to be the yellowest in the world. But if 
there be one yellower than our own, it surely 
must be the Japanese. While the comment 
of the Japanese press in general has been 








excellent concerning the advent of a new 
political party in this country, some of the 
other comment deserves quotation, if for noth- 
ing else than to show just how far extremists 
even among the intelligent Japanese can go. 
Some Japanese papers even query whether 
the friendship between America and Japan 
might not end with Mr. Roosevelt’s induction 
into office! According to the “ Sun” corre- 
spondent, the Japanese country press and 
the less important weeklies insist that Mr. 
Roosevelt has already “‘ been elected Presi- 
dent ” in several of the big States and has 
“* conquered California by peace means.”’ As 
in Japanese eyes California is the most impor- 
tant part of America, Mr. Roosevelt is bound 
at the “later election”? to be triumphantly 
seated. ‘ Then,” as one important inland 
weekly has it, “ Japan had better be on the 
lookout, for this man wants to be king of his 
own country and of Japan too”’! 

Admitting that the American Progressive 
party takes its point of departure from the 
fact that its leader deserved nomination at 
the Republican Convention in Chicago and 
was cheated out of it, the Berlin “ Tagliche 
Rundschau ” states that, under any circum- 
stances, the programme of the American 
Progressives makes them a political force, 
apart from all other political parties. This 
programme, it adds, answers, as does no 
other, to the will of the people. ‘The Ameri- 
can correspondent of this well-known German 
newspaper thus prophesies: ‘‘It looks now 
as if practically all the State organizations in 
the West would turn their backs on the 
Republican party ; and then points out the 
real significance of the new movement, “ not 
that two Republicans have been struggling 
for the nomination, but in the blow to the 
cld party felt in Mr. Roosevelt’s abandon- 
ment of it, and of his creation of a new 
party, limiting the power of the bosses and 
of patronage.” 

Among newspapers of Central Europe the 
** Journal de Genéve ” holds high rank. Com- 
menting upon the inevitable American tend- 
ency to caricature everything, it points out the 
physical characteristics of our three principal 
Presidential candidates as lending themselves 
particularly to newspaper cartoons. In this 
connection it dwells upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fighting qualities, necessary at the present 
time, as any one will agree “who has fol- 
lowed American politics during recent years.” 
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It calls the attention of the Swiss to the fac 
that in America as in Switzerland there ar 
naturally two great parties—a cantonal o 
States’ rights party, and a centralizing party 
As in Switzerland, so in the United States 
as the Nation develops it is impossible thai 
the States’ rights advocates, the Democrats 
‘should not make concessions to the central- 
izing principle.” On the other hand, the 
Republicans, as the centralizing party, must 
admit that “‘ the Nation cannot develop ex- 
cept . . . as individual rights are developed.’ 
At the present time, however, American 
economic and political life is influented by 
‘‘oreat financial groups,” irrespective of 
State boundaries, and “ the bosses or elec- 
toral agents are charged to organize political 
groups, to recruit voters, and maintain dis 
cipline.” ‘The * Journal” adds : 

Those who think that this ideal satisfies all 
Americans are greatly in error... and one 
would deceive himself equally in thinking that 
Mr. Roosevelt—as in the caricature of which 
we were jaist now speaking—is preparing fora 
dictatorship. With his sure instinct for the 
reality of things, Mr. Roosevelt, in creating a 
third party, wishes to be the representative of 
the new spirit which is rising throughout the 
American Union against the politics of the two 
old traditional parties. 

Of all French dailies, none is better bal- 
anced than the Paris “* Temps.” It declares 
that nothing would be more foolhardy than 
not to take seriously the chances of Mr. 
Roosevelt as a Presidential candidate. Not 
only is his programme ‘extremely able,” 
dealing vigorous blows at any feebleness in 
the Republican or Democratic platform, but 
he appears as a man who holds a “ just bal- 
ance."’ He is ‘‘a democratizing and even in 
some respects a socializing person,” the con 
troller of the destinies ‘‘ of the great Amer- 
ican industries, and is respectful towards 
the protective tariff, which the majority of 
the United States continue to venerate as a 
dogma.”’ Hence, 

Roosevelt is in fine form and on good ground. 
Roosevelt facing Taft, whose last campaign has 
not increased his personal or financial authority, 
Roosevelt facing Wilson, whom the great finan- 
ciers do not want, Roosevelt well provided with 
money, counting the sympathies of those even 
who pass as his adversaries, is not a negligible 
candidate. .. . His own prestige, his radiant 
atmosphere, his vigor, his extrain endiablé, 
served by ahighly well-informed mind and by a 


long experience of American politics, are capa- 
ble of realizing miracles. 
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ARE THE JAPANESE HONEST? 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


N a previous article ' I attempted to an- 
swer the question, ‘* Can We Understand 
the Japanese ?” for I wished to correct 

the widespread and, it seems to me, entirely 
mistaken notions as to the inscrutability of 
the Japanese from the Occidental point of 
view. 

I turn now to a misconception of the 
Japanese character which is almost as im- 
portant as the inscrutability misconception, 
and which relates to the group of moral qual- 
ities defined by us as honesty, truthfulness, 
and trustworthiness. It is the general opinion 
in Europe and America that in this group of 
moral qualities the Japanese are deficient. 
I have space for only two or three expres- 
sions of this prevalent belief, but the number 
might be increased tenfold. In a letter on 
the character of the Japanese, published in 
the London * Times,” the late English prel- 
ate Bishop Awdry, whose diocese was in 
Japan, said : 

In England, men as patriotic as the Jap- 
anese would certainly be noble; men as self- 
restrained would almost certainly be moral : 
men as self-forgetting would surely be honest 
in trade ; and men as brave would scorn to 
tell a lie; but the Japanese are deficient in 
this group of qualities.”’ 

In a recently published work on modern 
Japan ? the Rev. J. A. B. Scherer says: * ‘The 
two cancers at the core of the Japanese 
character are deep-set dishonesty and aban- 
doned impurity.” 

In an article published in our well-known 
journal the ** Independent,”’ Colgate Baker, 
who lived for some time in Japan, says: * In 
the Japanese philosophy of life, right and 
wrong are terms of mere expediency. It is 
right to be honest when honesty gives you 
an advantage. It is not wrong to be dis- 
honest when you would lose by honesty. 
‘There is no conception of right for the sake 
of right.”’ 

Now if these sweeping, unqualified, and 
undiscriminating assertions are true, they 
have a most important bearing on our com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with the 
Japanese people. If the latter are truthful 


and honest, we must treat them in one way ; 
if they are untruthful and dishonest, we must 


1 In the issue of The Outlook for August 10, 1912. 
2“ The Story of the Japanese People.” By the Rev. 
J. A. B. Scherer. 


treat them in another and a very different 
way. My first objection to these and all 
similar statements is that they are too gen- 
eral and sweeping. It is a common error to 
attribute certain characteristics to a whole 
people when, in reality, they belong only to 
certain groups or classes of that people. My 
experience in life has taught me that there 
are very few things which can safely be 
affirmed of a nation as a whole ; and this is 
particularly the case when the nation is com- 
posed of sharply differentiated social classes, 
differing one from another in culture, train- 
ing, and occupation. It is almost certain 
that the sweeping general statement is not 
true of all of these classes, and it may be 
true of only one. The population of Japan 
is made up of nobles, samurai, merchants, 
artisans, and agricultural peasants. No two 
of these classes are precisely alike, and some 
of them differ very widely. You would find 
it hard, I think, to define more than two or 
three qualities that are possessed in common 
by a horseshoe, a watch-spring, a piece of 
telegraph wire, a Damascus sword blade, and 
the rust on an old anchor; and yet they are 
all forms of iron. You would find it equally 
difficult to define more than two or three 
characteristics that are possessed in common 
by the nobles, the samurai, the merchants, 
the artisans, and the agricultural peasants of 
Nippon; and yet they are all Japanese. 
For these and other reasons it is extremely 
irrational to pick out one characteristic which 
we have happened to notice in one particular 
class, or perhaps only in a dozen individuals 
of that class, and attribute it to the nation as a 
whole. ‘There is no moral characteristic, 
good or bad, that is common to all of the 
Japanese people. 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
rapid-fire generalization that has come to my 
attention is that presented by the indictment 
of a whole people on the basis of a single 
observed fact. A Russian, for example, 
says of us: ‘“ The Americans are so dis- 
honest that they have to establish guaranty 
companies to insure employers against loss 
from theft or embezzlement by untrustworthy 
clerks.” ‘The observed fact is true—we do 
have guaranty companies to insure the fidel- 
ity of employees ; but that single fact is not 
an adequate basis for the charge that Amer- 
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icans are all dishonest, or that dishonesty 
is a National characteristic. And yet thou- 
sands of Americans say of the Japanese, 
“They are so dishonest that they have to 
employ Chinese cashiers in their banks, be- 
cause they can’t find any trustworthy men 
of their own for such positions.” Again 
the observed fact is true, at least in part, 
but it does not warrant the conclusion 
drawn from it. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to say 
a few words about these Chinese cashiers. 


I have heard of them at least a hundred. 


times since I returned from the Far East, 
and my friend Bishop Harris, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, whose diocese is in 
Japan, but who made a visit to the United 
States last year, told me that he was kept 
busy all the way from San Francisco to 
New York explaining the presence of Chi- 
nese cashiers in Japanese banks. When I 
first heard of these cashiers—I think between 
Manila and Hongkong, on my way out to 
Japan—lI was not satisfied with the reason 
assigned for their employment. I had seen 
Chinese cashiers in other countries than 
Japan, and had received money at their 
hands in banks as far away as Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. I knew also that in some 
parts of the Far East they were employed 
in English and American banks. It seemed 
to me extremely improbable that Russians, 
Englishmen, and Americans were ali so dis- 
honest that they could not find trustworthy 
men of their own race to handle money. 
I therefore devoted some time to an _ investi- 
gation of the subject, and found the state of 
affairs to be this: 

Chinese bankers and cashiers are largely 
Shansi men—that is, men from the province 
of Shansi, where the profession of banking 
has become hereditary in a large number of 
families. ‘They are all, or nearly all, mem- 
bers of the powerful organization known as 
the Bankers’ Guild, which has branches in 
every part of the Empire. ‘The Bankers’ 
Guild has discovered that it is practically im- 
possible to conduct large financial operations 
without honesty; and it therefore enforces 
honesty by means of a discipline that is as 
rigorous and Draconian as that of the New 
York Stock Exchange. If a New York 
broker fails to keep a contract, or refuses to 
take delivery of a thousand shares of stock 
because the market has gone against him, he 
loses his seat and is virtually ruined. So, if 
a Chinese banker breaks faith, violates a con- 
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tract, or betrays a trust, he is expelled from 
his guild and the doors of banks are closed 
against him for all time. In the first place, 
therefore, the Chinese cashier is honest be- 
cause honesty is a condition of his business 
existence. He may not be honest in other 
respects—often he is not—but he is abso- 
lutely honest in the handling of money. In 
the second place, he is probably the most 
expert man living in the rapid calculation of 
exchanges. The monetary system of his 
country is the most confused, chaotic, and 
complicated system in the world. There are 
fifteen or twenty different kinds of taels, no 
one of which bears a fixed relation to any 
other, or to any established monetary stand- 
ard. There are four or five different kinds 
of dollars, no one of which can be uniformly 
translated into terms of another, and no one 
of which has a fixed equivalent in taels. 
‘There are as many different kinds of copper 
cash as there are different provinces, and 
none of them bears any fixed relation either 
to the dollar or to the tael. In one province 
one thousand cash make a tael, in another 
twelve hundred, and in a third fifteen hun- 
dred. Different kinds of paper money are 
at different rates of discount in the various 
subdivisions of the Empire. Everywhere 
there is chaotic irregularity and confusion. 
The necessity of dealing in some way with 
this great mass of unstable and fluctuating 
currency and of earning a subsistence from 
it has made the Chinese cashier one of the 
most expert of living accountants. He will 
solve difficult monetary problems by short cuts 
of mental arithmetic, and he calculates ex- 
changes to eight points of decimals. In 
the third place, the Chinese cashier counts 
and manipulates bank bills and coins with 
extraordinary skill and accuracy. I have had 
dealings with him in many parts of the Far 
East, but I cannot remember ever to have 
seen him count a sum of money twice, and I 
have never caught him in an error. He 
throws out the bills or coins with a nonchalant 
carelessness in which he seems to take a sort 
of professional pride, but he seldom, if ever, 
makes a mistake. 

Now, when you get a man whose honesty 
is guaranteed by his guild, whose manipula- 
tion of money is phenomenally dexterous, 
and who can calculate exchanges to eight 
points of decimals, you have an ideal cashier ; 
and if Japanese bankers employ him, it 
shows their good business sense rather than 
their distrust of their own people. But all 
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Japanese bankers do not employ him. In 
some of the largest banks in Tokyo, Kioto, 
and Osaka there are no Chinese at all—or 


at least I have never seen any. ‘This ex- 
planation would not be worth, perhaps, the 
space that I have given to it if the story of 
the Chinese cashier had not been so widely 
circulated, and if it were not typical of a 
whole class of cases in which the Japanese 
are misjudged on the basis of a single incident 
or a solitary fact. 

For reasons already given, it is impossible 
to discuss fairly the question of Japanese 
honesty or dishonesty without taking the 
population by classes. The various classes 
in this respect are not alike; and one of 
them, in particular, differs widely from all the 
others. Considerations of space will force 
me to limit myself to two of these classes— 
the merchants and the samurai. No one 
who studies the Japanese carefully and dis- 
passionately can fail to notice a wide differ- 
ence between the moral standards of the 
merchants and the samurai. ‘The merchants 
are not all dishonest—perhaps a majority of 
them are not—but there is far more dishon- 
esty among them than among the samurai, 
and more perhaps than among the artisans 
or the agricultural peasants. Many of the 
merchants or petty traders violate contracts, 
sell adulterated products, conceal defects in 
their wares, forge or illegally appropriate 
trade-marks, counterfeit antiques, load habu- 
tai silk with filling to make it weigh more, 
undervalue their exports and imports to lessen 
customs duties, refuse to take delivery of 
goods when there is a prospect of loss on 
them, and do many other things that are 
wholly inconsistent with the most elementary 
principles of honor and honesty. The warm- 
est friend of the Japanese will not deny these 
facts, and they are frankly admitted and sin- 
cerely deplored by the Japanese themselves. 

For this low standard of honor among the 
traders, however, there are important histori- 
cal reasons which suggest the possibility, at 
least, that Japanese merchants are now in a 
state of transition from a dishonest past to a 
far more honest and honorable future. Dur- 
ing the feudal period in Japan merchants 
generally were looked down upon by the 
upper classes, just as tradesmen are looked 
down upon by the upper classes in England. A 
tradesman, unless he is a wholesale dealer on a 
great scale, cannot get into the best society in 
London, and a tradesman, especially a retail 
tradesman, was not tolerated for a moment 
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in the best society of feudal Japan. For this 
reason, few Japanese of reputable character 
went into trade, and the moral standards of 
the commercial world were the standards of 
a body of already discredited men who had 
no honorable reputation to lose. They were 
already at the bottom of the social ladder, 
and dishonesty could hardly make their posi- 
tion worse. With the stamp of this history 
and this moral inheritance Japanese traders 
emerged from feudalism and entered the 
modern era of enlightenment. If under the 
new and changed conditions of Japanese life 
the stamp of moral inferiority has not been 
wholly effaced, we should not wonder at it, 
nor should we condemn without consideration. 
The stamp was slowly made, and it will be 
as slowly obliterated. Already there is a 
change in the moral standards of the mercan- 
tile class, and the Government and the peo- 
ple are doing everything that can be done to 
hasten it. In a speech before the Osaka 
Chamber of Commerce, Baron QOura, late 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, re- 
ferred to the poor quality of goods sent by 
Japanese merchants to China, and said: “ If 
Japan wants to keep and extend her vitally 
important business with China, she must take 
commercial morality for her motto, and must 
remember that the permanent reputation 
acquired by her articles is far more*impor- 
tant than any temporary gain.”’ 

In a circular letter sent to all the Chambers 
of Commerce in Japan the same Minister 
urged the importance of honesty, which, he 
said, “ is the fundamental principle of trade.” 

In a speech to the Bankers’ Club of ‘Tokyo, 

Mr. Ishii, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
asked the Japanese to consider fairly and dis- 
passionately the charge of lack of integrity 
made by foreigners, and, if such fault exists, 
to set about reforming their character at 
once. 
‘The Vice-Minister of Commerce sent a 
second circular letter to all Chambers of Com- 
merce, calling their attention to foreign com- 
plaints of the imitation or theft of trade-marks, 
and urging the merchants of Japan to win 
confidence and seek popularity by honorable 
means. 

If I had space here to give an account of 
the moral training now given to boys in the 
public schools and to students in the com- 
mercial colleges of Japan, it would show, I 
think, that the next generation of Japanese 
merchants is likely to have a far higher stand- 
ard of honor than the last generation had. 
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Are we ourselves making progress in the 
same direction? There is an old and trite 
proverb which says that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. Recent 
investigations seem to indicate that we our- 
selves are living in a very extensive and very 
fragile crystal palace. 

About a year ago, Clement J. Driscoll, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures in the city of New York, said, in 
a speech made to a convention in Pittsburgh, 
that ‘the people of New York are defrauded 
out of $30,000,000 every year by false 
weights and measures.”’ ‘“ This form of dis- 
honesty,” he said, “ has infected the most 
healthy of business houses in the United 
States, and the infection has run through the 
blood of the firm, from the very head to the 
smallest employee. There are whole trades 
and branches of commerce in which fair deal- 
ing is practically unknown.” 

In a single month of 1910 the Commis- 
sioner seized in the city of New York two 
thousand false scales or measures and had 
them burned or dumped into the ocean. In 
January of the same year his bureau began 
suits against three hundred grocers, market- 
men, and retail dealers of New York for 
fraudulent practices. In the country the 
state of affairs was even worse. According 
to a report made by the Municipal Research 
Commission of New Jersey to the Secretary 
of State, an overwhelming majority of retail 
dealers used false weights or measures in 
Atlantic City, Bridgton, Camden, Elizabeth, 
Trenton, Princeton, Hoboken, Newark, 
Orange, Montclair, and New Brunswick. Of 
forty-eight dealers in Orange and twenty- 
four in Trenton, only one had correct 
weights and measures. Of one hundred 
and forty-nine in Jersey City only three 
were honest, and of eighty-four in Montclair 
and Newark only two. In other fields of 
fraud where investigations have been made 
the results are the same. Enemies of the 
Japanese have made a great point of the 
imitation of trade-marks; but this form of 
fraud has been common in Europe and 
America for half a century. In the United 
States last year there were forty-two fraudu- 
lent imitations of the trade-marks of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company alone. ‘The United 
States Post-Office Department denies the use 
of the mails to between three and four hun- 
dred fraudulent concerns every year, and some 
of the frauds have very wide ramifications. 

In setting forth these facts it is not my 
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purpose to defend or justify the merchants 
of Japan. Many of them—possibly a ma- 
jority of them—eve dishonest, and their dis- 
honesty is a disgrace to the country in which 
they live and the race to which they belong. 
But let us try to look at things fairly and see 
them in proper relations, and not treat Japan 
as if she were a coal-black goat in a flock of 
snowy sheep. We are all of us more or 
less speckled, and some of us are spotted, 
ring-streaked, and piebald. 

Crime generally in Japan is as prevalent 
perhaps as it is in other civilized countries, 
but certainly no more so. While I was in 
Tokyo I went through the records of the 
Department of Justice for a period of ten 
years in order to ascertain the nature of the 
offenses that the Japanese commit. I found 
that the number of criminals in the Japanese 
prisons averages about sixty thousand all the 
time. Crimes of violence are less frequent 
than with us. In Japan the annual number 
of homicides is approximately one to every 
53,000 of the population, while in the United 
States it is one to every 9,500. The most 
common Japanese crimes are theft, fraud, 
forgery, gambling, and embezzlement. In 
Japan, as in the United States, there are 
bribery and vote-buying, and they also have 
their dishonest corporations and their sugar 
frauds. In 1909 twenty-two members of 
Parliament were found guilty of frauds in 
connection with the Japan Sugar Company, 
and among them was a graduate of Yale and 
one of my personal friends. ‘The social evil 
exists in Japan as it does with us. Japanese 
women of bad character are to be found in 
every great seaport of the Far East; but so, 
I am sorry to say, are American women. 
The statement of Mr. Scherer, however, that 
abandoned impurity is ‘“‘a cancer at the core 
of Japanese character” is a reckless ex- 
aggeration. Nothing is more certain than 
the invariable relation of cause and effect 
between abandoned impurity and _ national 
degeneration ; but the Japanese, instead of 
being emasculate and weak, are one of the 
most virile peoples that the world has ever 
known. In comparison with many nations 
of the West, they are self-restrained and pure. 
In both Japan and Russia women of bad char- 
acter are registered, and the books of the po- 
lice show that, while there are fifty thousand 
such women in St. Petersburg alone, there 
are only forty-three thousand in the whole 
Japanese Empire. St. Petersburg has a 
population of a million and a half, while 
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‘Tokyo has two millions, and yet the former 
contains fifty thousand dissolute women and 
the latter only sixty-five hundred.t The 
number of illegitimate births in Japan is 
only 93 per 10,000 of the population, while 
in Italy it is 98; Belgium, 111; Sweden, 
125: Denmark, 133; Hungary, 151; and 
Austria, 230.2, On this roll of dishonor, 
therefore, Japan stands, not first, but seventh. 
The vulgar, aggressive, cocky, and tricky 
Japanese is about as unpleasant a specimen 
of the genus homo as one ordinarily comes 
across ; but he is almost an insignificant and 
negligible fraction of the nation as a whole. 

Let us turn now to the upper class of the 
Japanese population. The nobles and the 
samurai—that is, the descendants of the old 
feudal daimvos and their retainers—are vir- 
tually the rulers of modern Japan. They fill 
most of its high offices of state, they con- 
duct its diplomatic intercourse with other 
countries, they command its army and navy, 
and they make up the rank and file of its 
Imperial and urban police. Is this most 
important and influential class honest, truth- 
ful, and trustworthy, or the reverse ? 

When Bishop Awdry, of ‘Tokyo, wrote to 
the London * ‘limes ” the letter from which 
I have already made a quotation, the doubts 
that he expressed with regard to the honesty 
of the Japanese gave rise to a long newspa- 
per controversy. Among those who took 
part in it was the English manager of the 
Japanese sales department of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. It will doubtless be re- 
membered that the proprietors of the Lon- 
don * Times ” controlled the tenth edition of 
the Britannica, and they sent a man to Japan 
to sell it on terms of deferred payment. In 
a letter to the newspaper -that he represented 
the general agent described his experience 
with the Japanese as follows : 

During the past eight years the “ Times ” has 
sold in almost every country in the world sets 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica on the install- 
ment plan, giving credit for periods of two, 
three, and four years. The regularity with 
which such payments are made is certainly a 
fair test of the average honesty of any nation, 
and a much more severe test in the case of Japan 
than in the case of England, because it is more 
difficult there than here to enforce payment by 
legal proceedings. When I arrived in Japan to 
sell the encyclopedias, I naturally asked English 
residents there what they thought of the project. 





' Report of the Central Sanitary Bureau of the Japa- 
nese Ministry of the Interior, 1910. Report of a special 
committee to the Prostitution Conference held in St. 
Petersburg in January, 1911. a 

2 Statistics of Mulhall, “Sun Trade Journal,’ Febru- 
ary 1, 1906. 
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With one exception, the answer was: “ You can- 
not sell the Encyclopedia Britannica here, be- 
cause almost every English and American resi- 
dent has already obtained a copy from England ; 
and of course the Japanese will not buy—for- 
tunately for you, because, if they did, they would 
not pay.” The only English resident who did 
not say this said: “Of course you can sell any 
number of encyclopedias to the Japanese ; but 
you will never be able to collect the payments 
when they have once got the books. No Jap- 
anese will pay for the encyclopedia when he 
finds that he can get it without payment.” In 
the face of this advice the installment plan of 
sale was adopted, and the results were these: 
Ninety-five per cent of the encyclopedias sold 
in Japan were sold to the Japanese, not to 
foreign residents. The monthly payment was 
ten yen, equal to about a sovereign—in Eng- 
land it was a guinea. In Great Britain less 
than half the payments arrived on the day 
promised. In Japan less than one per cent of 
the payments were even one day late, and 
more than half of them were made the day be- 
fore they were due, because the Japanese did 
not like to run the risk of any accidental delay 
that might make them even one day late. The 
cost of collecting these installment payments in 
Japan was less than half as much as in Eng- 
land, because the Japanese were so punctilious 
that clerical labor and postage were not ex- 
pended in reminding them that their payments 
were overdue. They seemed to look upon 
every debt as a debt of honor, which must not 
be forgotten even fora day. There is certainly 
no such delicacy of feeling in England about 
commercial transactions. The standard of in- 
tegrity among the Japanese is so high that, when 
young men who had bought the encyclopedia 
abandoned their employment and went to the 
front as soldiers, their families promptly paid 
the installments due under circumstances otf the 
utmost difficulty. I may add that the Japanese 
bought five times as many encyclopedias as 
were sold in France and Germany combined, 
fifty times as many as in Russia, and more than 
the people of any other country except India, 
Australia, and the United States. 


HONEST? 
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This statement of the * Times ’’ manager 
is worth more as evidence than whole volumes 
of unsupported assertions. The part of it 
that deserves most attention, perhaps, is the 
fact that the English residents in Japan who 
were consulted unanimously agreed that the 
Japanese were untrustworthy and would not 
pay the installments. It shows how easy it 
is even for people who are in daily contact 
with the Japanese to be mistaken with regard 
to their character, or to misjudge them on 
account of race prejudice. 

If I do not give further proofs of the com- 
mon, every-day honesty of the highest social 
classes in Japan, it is not because I have no 
more, but because no more seem to be needed, 
and because I wish to save space for some- 
thing else. My experience with the samurai 
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of Japan has been fairly wide and varied. I 
have known two Prime Ministers, a dozen 
Cabinet officers, many Members of. Parlia- 
ment, and a still greater number of officers 
in the army and navy. Almost without ex- 
ception they have impressed me as men of 
high character, and, so far as honor, veractty, 
and all-around trustworthiness are concerned, 
they need not fear comparison with any body 
of men that I know in this or in any other 
country. If races are to be judged, like milks, 
by the cream that they produce, the race to 
which the rulers of Japan belong must be 
given very high place. English newspapers 
are not prone to be unduly effusive in their 
appreciation of aliens, and especially aliens 
of a different racial stock ; but in a leading 
editorial, written toward the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the London “ ‘Times ”’ said: 
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‘‘ Japanese morality is at least as high as any- 
thing we can show on this side of the world. 
That conclusion does not rest merely upon 
such sympathetic studies as the essay of our 
military correspondent, which has been a 
revelation to so many people in this country. 
It rests upon the manner in which the 
Japanese have borne, and are bearing, the 
strain of a tremendous struggle. Men, 
whether in East or West, say they believe 
many things, and think they believe many 
things ; but for what they do verily believe we 
have to look to their deeds, and especially to 
their deeds in time of strain and pressure. 
The essential morality that offers the splendid 
spectacle now before us of invincible fortitude 
and lofty patriotism qualifies the nation pos- 
sessing it to a very high place in the confi- 
dence of mankind.” 


This article will be followed by another paper by Mr. 
Kennan dealing with the question, “ Are the Japanese Moral?” 


MR. ACHILLES 
A SERIAL STORY BY JENNETTE LEE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF A FIDDLER,” 
XXIII 
UT the child did not turn her head. 
“Yes, Mr. Achilles, | can hear you 
very well.”’ she said, softly. 

“T)on’t look this way,” said the voice. 
“Get down and look at the chickens, and 
listen to what I tell you.” 

The child dropped obediently to her knees, 
her head a little bent, her face toward the 
open light outside. 

The woman, going about her work in the 
kitchen, looked out and saw her and nodded 
to her kindly. 

The child’s lips made a little smile in 
return. ‘They were very pale. 

‘Il come to take you home,” said the 
-voice. It was full of tenderness, and Betty 
Harris bent her head, a great wave of home- 
sickness sweeping across her. ‘I can’t go, 


Mr. Achilles.”’ It was like a sob. “I can’t 
go... . They will kill you. . .. I heard 
them. .. . They will kill anybody that 


comes !”” She spoke in swift little whispers 
and waited. . ** Can you hear me say it ?” she 
asked. . . . **Can you hear me Say it, Mr. 
Achilles ?” 


“UNCLE WILLIAM,” “HAPPY ISLAND,”’ ETC. 


*T hear it—yes.* The voice of Achilles 
laughed a little. ‘*‘They will not kill, little 
lady, and you go home with me to-night.” 
‘The voice dropped down from its high place 
and comforted her. 

She reached out little hands to the chickens 
and laughed tremulously. “I am afraid,” 
she said, softly, “I am afraid !” 

But the low voice up in the dusk steadied 
her and gave her swift commands and re- 
peated them, till she crept from the dim shed 
into the light and stood up, blinking a little, 
and looked about her and laughed happily. 

And the woman came to the door and 
smiled at her. ‘ You must come in,” she 
called. 

* Yes, Mrs. Seabury.” ‘The child darted 
back into the shed and gathered up the 
spoon and basin from the board and looked 
about her swiftly. In the slatted box the 
mother hen clucked drowsily, and wise cheeps 
from beneath her wings answered bravely. 
The child glanced at the box and up at the 
dusky boards of the shed, peering far in the 
dimness. But there was no one—not even 
a voice ; just the high, tumbled pile of boards, 
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and the few nests along the wall, and the 
mother hen clucking cozily behind her slats, 
and the wise little cheeps. 
‘ XXIV 

The child lay with her hands clasped, 
breathing lightly. The sound of voices came 
drowsily from the kitchen. . . . She must not 
go to sleep! She sat up and leaned toward 
the little window that looked out to the north. 
Through the blackness the stars twinkled 
mistily, and she put her foot carefully over 
the edge of the bed and slipped down. The 
window was open as far as the small sash 
allowed, and a warm, faint breeze came 
across the plain to her. She leaned against 
the sill, looking out. It was not far to the 
ground. But she could see only vague 
blackness down there, and she looked again 
up to the twinkling stars. ‘They were little 
points of light up there, and she looked 
up trugtfully while the warm wind blew 
against her. Her heart was beating very 
hard and fast, but she was not afraid. 
Mr. Achilles had said not to be afraid, and 
he was waiting down there in the blackness 
to take her home. She crept back to 
bed and lay down, very still. In the room 
below there was a scraping of chairs and 
louder words and footsteps. Some one 
had opened the door under her window, 
and the smell of tobacco came up. Her 
little nose disdained it, and she listened, alert. 
Footsteps went out into the night and 
moved a little away on the gravel and came 
back, and the door closed. She could hear 
the bolt click to its place and the footsteps 
shuffle along the hall. The voices below 
had ceased, and the house was still. . She 
was very sleepy now. But he had said—Mr. 
Achilles had said. She winked briskly 
and gave herself a little pinch under the 
clothes. and sat up. It was a sharp little 
pinch through many thicknesses of clothes. 
Under the coarse nightgown buttoned care- 
fully to the throat she was still wearing the: 
red and green plaids and all her day clothes. 
Only the clumsy shoes slipped off stood by 
the bed, waiting for her. Her hand reached 
down to them cautiously, and felt them, 
and she lay down again and closed her 
eyes. There was a step on the stairs, com- 
ing slowly. Betty Harris grew very still... . 
If Mrs. Seabury came in and stood and looked 
at her,. . . she must cry out, and throw her 
arms around her neck, and tell her everything / 
She could not hurt Mrs. Seabury. . . . Mr. 
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Achilles had said they would not hurt her. 
She had asked him that three times herself, 
and Mr. Achilles had said it; no one should 
hurt Mrs. Seabury if Betty went away. . . . 
She held her breath. . The footsteps had 
come across the room to her door, they waited 
there ; then they moved on, and she drew 
a free breath. Her heart thumped to the 
vague movements that came and went in 
the next room; they pottered about a little, 
and finally ceased, and a light indrawn breath 
blew out the lamp; a hand was groping for 
the handle of her door and opening it softly, 
and the bare feet moved away. The bed- 
springs in the next room creaked a little, 
and everything was still. Betty Harris had 
a quick sense of pain. Mrs. Seabury was 
kind to her! She had been so kind that 
first day when they brought her in out of the 
hot sun, and she had stumbled on the stairs 
and sobbed out ! Mrs. Seabury had picked her 
up and carried her up the stairs and com- 
forted her, and told her what it meant— 
these strange, harsh men seizing her in the 
open sunshine as they swept past, covering 
her mouth with hard hands, and hurrying her 
out of the city to this stifling place. She 
loved Mrs. Seabury. Perhaps they 
would put her in prison . . . and never let 
her out, and Molly would not get well. ‘lhe 
child gave a little quick sob, in her thought, 
and lay very still. Molly had been good 
once, and wicked men had hurt her, and 
now her mother could not help her. 

3ut Mr. Achilles said—yes, he said it— 
no one should hurt her. And with 
the thought of the Greek she lay in the 
darkness, listening to the sounds of the 
night. . There was a_ long, light call 
somewhere across the plain, a train of heavy 
Pullmans pushing through the night ; the 
sound came to the child like a whiff of breath 
and passed away; and the crickets chirped 
high and shrill. In the next room the 
breathing grew loud, and louder, in long, 
even beats. Mrs. Seabury was asleep! 
Betty Harris sat up in bed, her little hands 
clinched fast at her side. ‘Then she lay . 
down again, and waited, . . . and the breath- 
ing in the next room grew loud, and regular, 
and full. . Mrs. Seabury was very tired ! 
And Betty Harris listened, and slipped down 
from the bed, and groped for her shoes, and 
lifted them like a breath, and stepped high 
across the floor in the dim room. . . . It was 
a slow flight . . . tuned to the long-drawn, 
falling breath of the sleeper, that did not 
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break by a note, not even when the brown 
hand released the lach and a little sharp 
click fell on the air. . “ Wake up, Mrs. 
Seabury! Wake up, ‘or Molly’s sake, wake 
up!” the latch said. but the sleeper did not 
stir—only the long, regular, dream-filed, 
droning sleep And the child crept down 
the stair, across the kitchen, and reached the 
outer door. . . . She was not afraid now— 
one more door! ‘The men would not hear 
her, they were asleep; Mrs. Seabury was 
asleep. And her fingers turned the key 
softly, and groped to the bolt above, and 
pushed at it hard, and fell back, and groped 
for it again, and tugged . . . little beads of 
sweat were coming on the brown forehead. 
She drew the back of her hand swiftly across 
them, and reached again to the bolt. . . . It 
was too high; she could reach it, but not to 
push. She felt for a chair in the darkness, 
and lifted it, without a sound, and carried it 
to the door, and climbed up. ... There 
was a great lump in her throat now. . 

Mr. Achilles did not know the bolt would 
stick like this. She gave a fierce, soft tug, 
like a sob, and it slid back. ‘The knob 
turned and the door opened, and she was in 
the night, closing it behind her. For a 
moment her eyes groped with the _black- 
ness. Then a long, quiet hand reached out 
to her and closed upon her. And she gave a 
little sob, and was drawn swiftly into the night. 

XXV 

“Ts that you, Mr. Achilles ?”’ 
into the dark. 

And the voice of Achilles laughed down 
to her. ‘I’m here—yes. It’s me. We 
must hurry, now—fast. Come!” 

He gripped the small hand in his and they 
sped out of the driveway, toward the long 
road. Up above them the little stars blinked 
down, and the warm wind touched their 
faces as they went. The soft darkness shut 
them in. There was only the child clinging 
to Achilles’s great hand and hurrying through 
the night. Far in the distance a dull, sullen 
glow lit the sky—the city’s glow—and 
Bettv’s home, out there beneath it, in the 
dark. But the child did not know. She 
would not have known which way the city 
lay but for Achilles’s guiding hand. She 
clung fast to that, and they sped on. 

By and by he ran a little, reaching down to 
her. and his spirit touched hers and she ran 
without fatigue beside him, with little breath- 
less laughs. ‘ 1—like she said. 


she asked 
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““Yes, come.” He hurried her faster 
over the road—he would not spare her now. 
He held her life in his hand, and the little chil- 
dren—he saw them, asleep in their dreams, 
over there in the glow. . Come!” he 
said. And they ran fast. 


It was the first half-hour he feared. If 
there was no pursuit over the dark road 
behind them, then he would spare her, ‘but 
he urged, and they 


not now. ‘“ Come!” 
flew faster. 

And behind them the little house lay 
asleep, under its stars, no sign of life when 
his swift-flashing glance sought it out, and 
the heart of Achilles stretched to the miles 
and laughed with them and leaped out upon 
them, far ahead. . He should bring her 
home safe. 

Then upon the night came a sound—faint 
stirring wings, a long-drawn buzz and rush of 
air, deep notes that gripped the ground far 
off, and the pulse of pounding wheels ; it 
was behind them, along the dark road. 

And Achilles seized the child by the shoulder, 
bearing her forward toward the short grass, 
his quick-running hand thrusting her down. 
* Lie still!” he whispered. ‘The lights of 
the car had gleamed out, swaying a little in 
the distance, as he threw his coat across her 
and pressed it down flat. * Lie still!” he 
whispered again, and was back in the road, 
his hand feeling for the great banana knife 
that rested in his shirt, his eye searching the 
road behind. ‘There was time. yes: and he 
turned about and swung into the long, 
stretching pace that covers the miles without 
hurry, without rest. ‘The roar behind him 
grew and flashed to light and swept by, and 
his eye caught the face of the chauffeur as it 
flew, leaning intently on the night; and in 
the lighted car behind him flashed a face—a 
man’s face, outlined against the glass, a high, 
white face fixed upon a printed page ; some 
magnate, traveling at his ease, sleepless; . 

thundering past in the night, unconscious of 
the Greek plodding in the roadside dust. 

Achilles knew that he had only to lift his 
hand, to cry out to them as they sped, and 
they would turn with leaping wheel. There 
was not a man hurrying about his own affairs 
who would not gladly stop to gather up the 
child that was lost. . . . Word had come to 
Philip Harris— East and West—endless offers 
of help. . Sut the great car thundered 
by. and Achilles’s glance followed it, sweeping 
with it on toward the city and the dull glow 
of sky. He was breathing hard as he went, 
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and he plunged on a step—two steps—ten 
before he held his pace; then he drew a 
deep, free breath and faced about. ‘The 
knife dropped back in his breast, and his 
hand sought the revolver in his hip pocket, 
crowding it down a little. . . . He had been 
sure he could face them—two of them— 
three—as many as might be. . . . But the 
car had swept on, bearing its strangers to the 
city . . . and the little house on the plain 
was still asleep. He had a kind of happy 
superstition that he was to save the child 
single-handed. He had not trusted the 
police, with their great, foolish fingers. 
They could not save his little girl, She had 
needed Achilles, and he had held the thread 
of silken cobweb, and traced it bit by bit to 
the place where they had hidden her. He 
should save her ! 

He glanced at the stars—an hour gone, 
and the long road to tramp. He ran swiftly 
to the child in the grass and lifted the coat, 
and she leaped up, laughing as if it were a 
game ; and they swung out into the road 
again, walking with swift, even steps. ‘* Are 
you tired ?” asked Achilles. But she shook 
her head. 

His hand in his pocket in the darkness had 
felt something, and he pressed it toward her. 
‘“‘ Fat that,”’ he said; “ you will be hungry.” 

She took it daintily, and felt of it, and 
turned it over. ‘“ What is it?” she asked. 
Then she set her small teeth in it and Jaughed 
out. ‘It’s chocolate!’ she exclaimed, hap- 
pily. She held it up. ‘“ Will you have a bite, 
Mr. Achilles ?” 

But Achilles had drawn out another bit of 
tin-foil and opened it. “I have yet more,” 
he said, ‘“‘ two—three—six piece. I put here 
in my pocket every day —I carry chocolate— 
till I find you. Every day I say, ‘She be 
hungry, maybe—then she like chocolate.’ ” 

She nibbled it in happy little nibbles as 
they walked. ‘I didn’t eat any supper,” she 
said. ‘I was too happy—and tvo afraid, I 
guess. That was a long time ago,” she 
added, after a minute. 

“A long time ago,” said Achilles, cheer- 
fully. He had taken her hand again, and 
they trudged on under the stars. 

“Nobody must hurt Mrs. Seabury !”’ said 
the child suddenly. 

“T tell you that,” said Achilles—he had 
stopped on the road. ‘‘ Nobody hurt that 
good lady—she your friend.” 

“Yes, she is my friend. She was good to 
me. ... She had a little girl once—like me 
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—and some bad men hurt her. . . . I don’t 
think they stole her.” She pondered it a 
minute. *‘‘ I don’t seem to understand ’”’—she 
gave a little swift sigh. ‘“ But Mrs. Seabury 
is going to take her a long, long way off and 
keep her always.” 

Achilles nodded. ‘ We help her do that,” 
he said. ‘They don’t hurt that good lady.’ 

His eyes were on the stars, and he lifted 
his face a little, breathing in the freshness. 
A swift star shot across the sky, falling to 
earth, and he pointed with eager finger. The 
child looked up and caught the falling flash, 
and they ran a little, as if to follow the leap- 
ing of their hearts. Then they went more 
slowly, and Achilles’s long finger traced the 
heavens for her—the Greek gods up there 
in their swinging orbits—the warm, August 
night of the world. Betty Harris had never 
known the stars like this. Safe from her 
window, she had seen them twinkle out. But 
here they swept about her—and the plain 
reached wide—and close in the darkness a 
hand held her safe, and the long finger of 
Achilles touched the stars and drew them 
down forher. Orion there, marching with his 
mighty belt, and Mars red-gleaming. The 
long white plume of the Milky Way, trailing 
soft glory on the sky, and the Great Bear to 
the north. ‘The names filled her ears with a 
mighty din—Calliope, Venus, Uranus, Mer- 
cury, Mars—and the shining hosts of heaven 
passed by. Far beyond them mysterious other 
worlds gleamed and glimmered, without name. 
And the heart of the child reached to them, 
and traveled through the vast arches of space, 
with her dusty little feet on the wide plain, 
and a hand holding hers, safe and warm, 
down there in the darkness. Her eyes 
dropped from the stars and she trudged on. 

When Achilles spoke again he was telling 
her of Alcibiades and Yaxis and of the long 
days of waiting and the happiness their com- 
ing would bring, and of her father and mother 
asleep at Idlewood—and the great house on 
the lake, ready always, night and day, for 
her coming. 

* Do they know,” 
‘*‘ that we are coming ?” 

‘** Nobody knows,” said Achilles, ‘‘ except 
you and me.” 

She laughed out, under the stars, and stood 
still. ‘* We shall surprise them,” she said. 

* Yes; come.” They pressed on. Far 





she asked quickly, 


ahead foolish little stars had glimmered out, 
close to the ground, the fingers of the city, 
stretching toward the plain. 
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Her glance ran to them. “ We’re getting 
somewhere?” she said, swiftly. ‘ We’re 
getting home!” Her hand squeezed his, 
swinging it a iittle. 

* Not yet,” said Achilles, “not yet; but 
we,shall take the car there. You need not 
walk any more.” 

She was very quiet, and he leaned toward 
her anxiously. ‘“ You are not tired?” he 
asked. 

* No, Mr. Achilles—I don’t think—I’m 
tired.”’ She held the words slowly. ‘I just 
thought we’d go on forever, walking like 
this—” She looked up and swept her small 
hand toward the stars. ‘I thought it was a 
dream,” she said, softly—* like the other 
dreams.” He felt a little quick throb run 
through her, and he bent again and his fin- 
gers touched her cheek. 

* | am not crying, Mr. Achilles,” she said, 
firmly. ‘I only just—” ‘There was a little 
choking sound, and her face had buried itself 
in his sleeve. 

And Achilles bent to her with tender 
gesture. ‘hen he lifted his head and _lis- 
tened. .. . There*was another sound on the 
plain mingling with the sobs that swept across 
the child’s frame. 

He touched her quietly. ‘Some one is 
coming,”’ he said. 

She lifted her face, holding her breath 
with quick lip. . 

The sound creaked to them, and muffled 
itself, and spread across the plain, and came 
again in irregular rhythm that grew to the 
slow beat of hoofs coming upon the road. 

Achilles listened back to the sound and 
waited a minute. ‘Then he covered the 
child, as before, with his coat, and turned 
back. walking along the road to meet the 
sound. It creaked toward him and loomed 
through the light of the stars—a great mar- 
ket-wagon loaded with produce, the driver 
leaning forward on the seat with loose rein, 
half asleep. Suddenly he lifted his head and 
tightened rein, peering forward through the 
dark at the figure down there in the road. 
Achilles held his way. 

‘Hello !”’ said the man, sharply. 

Achilles paused and looked up, one hand 
resting lightly on his hip, turned a little back, 
the other thrust in his breast. 

The man’s eyes scanned him through the 
dimness. ‘“ Where you bound for?” he 
asked, curtly. 

** 1 walk,”’ said Achilles. 

** Want a job ?”’ asked the man. 
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“You got job for me?” asked Achilles. 
His voice had all the guileless caution of the 
foreigner astray in a free land. ‘The man 
moved along on the seat. ‘“ Jump up,” he 
said. 

Achilles looked back and forth along the 
road. “I think I go ’long,” he said, slowly. 

‘The man gave an impatient sound in his 
throat and clicked to’the horses. The heavy 
wagon creaked into motion and caught its 
rhythm and rumbled on. 

Achilles’s ears followed it with deep-bent 
caution. The -creaking mass of sound had 
passed ‘the flat-spread coat without stop, and 
gathered itself away into a slow rumble, and 
passed on in the blurring dark. 

Beyond it the little low lights still twinkled 
and the suburb waited with its trailing cars. 

But when he lifted the coat she had fallen 
asleep, her face resting on her arm, and he 
bent to it tenderly, and listened. 

XXVI 

He looked up into the darkness and 
waited. He would let her sleep a minute ; 
there was little danger now. ‘The city waited, 
over there, with its low lights ; and the friendly 
night shut them in. Before the morning 
dawned he should bring her home—safe 
home. A kind of simple pride held him, and 
his heart leaped a little to the stars and sang 
with them ‘as he squatted in the low grass, 
keeping guard. 

Presently he leaned and touched her. 

She started with a shiver and sprang up, 
rubbing her eyes and crying out. “I had a 
dream,” she said, softly —‘‘ a beautiful dream !” 
Then her eyes caught the stars and blinked to 
them through dusty sleep and she turned to 
him with a swift cry.‘ You’re here!’ she 
said. “It’s motadream! It’s you /” 

And Achilles laughed out. ‘“ We’re going 
home,” he said, “when you're rested a 
little.” 

“But I’m rested now .”’ she cried. 
**Come !”” She sprang to her feet, and they 
journeyed again through the fragrant night. 
About them the plain breathed deep, sleep- 
ing power, and the long road stretched from 
the west to the east and brought them home. 

Each step the city lights grew larger and 
sparkled more, and spread apart farther, and 
a low rumble came creeping on the plain— 
jarring with swift jolts—and clang of cars 
and lifting life—and, in the distance, a line of 
light ran fire swiftly on the air and darted, 
red and green, and trailed again in fire—and 
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Achilles’s finger pointed to it. ‘That fire 
will take us home,” he said. 

The child’s eye followed the flashing cars 
and she smiled out. ‘The first light of the 
city’s rim touched her face. 

‘Just a little farther,”’ said Achilles. 

‘** But I am not tired!” said the child, and 
she ran a little beside him on the stone pave- 
ment, her small shoes clumping happily. 

Achilles lifted a swift hand to a waiting 
car. The car clanged its gong, impatient. 
A big conductor reached down his hand to. 
the child. The bell clanged again, and they 
were off. ‘ Clang-clang, clear the track ! 
Betty Harris is going home! This is the 
people’s carriage. Going home! Going 
home! Clear the track—clang-clang !” 
Through the blinking city streets they rode. 
Safe among the friendly houses, and the 
shops and the stores, and the people sleep- 
ing behind their blinds—all the people who 
had loved the child and scanned the paper 
for her every day, and asked, “Is Betty 
Harris found?” . . . Going home! Going 
home! . . . They would waken in-the morn- 
ing and read the news and shout across the 
way: ‘“She’s been found—ves—a Greek ! 
He brought her home! ‘Thank God, she’s 
found !” 

And little Betty Harris, leaning against the 
great shoulder beside her, nodded in the car, 
and dreamed little dreams, and looked about 
her hazily. 

The conductor came and stood in front of 
them with extended hand, and rang the fares, 
and cast an indifferent, kindly glance at the 
Greek and his child traveling by night. He 
did not guess the “scoop” that his two 
little nickels rang out. The child with rough- 
ened hair and clumsy, hanging shoes was 
nothing to him—nor to the policeman that 
boarded the car at the next corner and ran 
his eye down its empty length to the Greek, 
sitting erect, with the child sleeping beside 
him, her dark, tousled head against his arm. 

The conductor came again, and touched 
Achilles on the shoulder and bent to him. 
“You change here,’’ he said. He was point- 
ing to a car across the square. ‘‘ You take 
that,” he said. ‘‘ You understand?” He 
shouted a littlk—because the man was a for- 
eigner, and dark—but his tone was friendly. 
And Achilles got to his feet, guiding the 
sleepy child down the rib-floored car that 
shook beneath them. And the conductor 
and policeman watched the two figures vanish 
through the door, and smiled to each other— 
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a friendly smile at foreign folks who travel in 
strange ways and go among us with eager, 
intent faces fixed on some shining goal we 
cannot see—with the patience of the cen- 
turies leaning down to them and watching 
them. 

XXVII 

In the middle of the square Achilles 
stopped ; a lighted sign had caught his eye. 
He hurried the child across the blur of 
tracks to the sign and opened a door softly. 
A sleepy exchange girl looked up and waited 
while Achilles’s dark fingers searched the 
page and turned to her. ‘* Main—four-four- 
seven—” she drawled, sleepily. ‘‘Go in 
there—number four.” 

Achilles, with the child’s hand in his, en- 
tered the booth and closed the door. Little 
noises clicked about them ; queer meanings 
whispered, and waited, and moved off; the 
whole night life of the great city stirred in 
the little cage. ‘Go ahead—four!” called 
the girl, lazily. And Achilles lifted the black 
tube. The child beside him pressed close, 
her eyes fixed on the tube. Achilles’s words 
ran swift on the wire and her eager face held 
them ; other words came back—sharp, swift. 
The child heard them crackle, and leap, 
and break, and crackle again in the misty 
depths; and she touched <Achilles’s arm 
softly. ‘They must not hurt Mrs. Sea- 
bury,” she said. ‘ You tell them not to 
hurt Mrs. Seabury!” Achilles’s hand pressed 
her shoulder gently. ‘Yes, I tell; they 
know. . It was a swift aside, and his 
voice had taken up the tale. ** That woman— 
you not take that woman.... You hear? 
Yes, she good woman !” 

“Tell them to look in the cellar,” said 
Betty. She had pressed closer, on tiptoe. 
‘There is a hole there, under a barrel, and 
a barrel in the garden. You tell them—” 

His eye dropped to her. “In cellar? 
You say that ?” 

“Yes, yes.”” Her hands were clasped. 
“They took me there—three times. You 
tell them.” 

Achilles’s eye smiled. 
in cellar! . . .\What you say? No, I don’t 
see it. But you look in cellar—yes! They 
make tunnel—yes!’ He hung up the re- 
ceiver and took the hand. ‘“ Now we go 
home,” he said. 

They passed swiftly out, dropping pay- 
ment into a sleepy, unseeing palm and cross- 
ing the square to the car that should carry 
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them home. There were no delays now— 
swift-running wheels . . . a few jolts and 
stops—and they were out again, beneath the 
stars, hurrying along the great breakwater of 
the lake—hurrying home. . . . The big red- 
brown house thrust itself up, its gables 
reaching to thin blackness, and suddenly, as 
they looked, it was touched lightly, as with a 
great finger, and the dawn glowed mistily up 
the walls. 

They crossed swiftly and mounted the 
steps, between the lions, the child’s feet 
stumbling a little as they went, but Achilles’s 
hand held fast, and his touch on the bell sum- 
moned hurrying feet. ‘There was a fum- 
bling at the chains, a swift, cautious creak, 
and the door swung back. ‘ Who is it?” 
said the voice of one who peered out. The 
dawn touched his face grotesquely. 

“It’s me,” said the child. “It’s Betty 
Harris, Connor.” 

The man’s face fell back. ‘Then he darted 
forward and glared at the child through the 
mysterious, dawning light, on the dark, tender 
face and the little lip that trembled, looking 
up. ‘ My God!” he said. He had darted 
from them. 

The door open wide and the two 
glided in silently and stood in the emptiness. 
Achilles led the child to a great divan across 
the hall and placed her beside him ; her little 
feet were crossed in the rough shoes and her 
hands hung listless. 

Behind a velvet curtain the butler’s voice 
called frantic words, a telephone bell rang 
sharply and whirred and rang a long fierce 
call and the butler’s voice took it up and flung 
it back—* Yes, sir. She’s here! Yes, sir— 
that’s what I said—she’s a-settin’ here, sir, 
on the sofa, with the furriner—yes, sir!” 
He put his head around the velvet curtain. 
* Will you speak to your father, Miss ?” 

His awe-struck hand held the receiver and 
he helped the strange little figure to its seat 
in front of the ‘phone. She put the tube to 
her lips. ‘ Hallo, Daddy. Yes, it’s Betty. 

. Mr. Achilles. brought me, father. . . . 
Yes, yes, your little Betty, yes, and I’m all 
ri-i-ght. ... The receiver dropped from 
her fingers. She had buried her face in her 
arm and was sobbing softly. 

XXVIII 

Achilles sprang forward. “ She’s all right, 

Mr. Harris—all right !’”" His hand dropped 


to the trembling shoulder and rested there 
as his quiet voice repeated the word. He 


was 
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bent forward and lifted the child in his arms 
and moved away with her. But before he 
had traversed the long hall the little head 
had fallen forward on his shoulder and the 
child slept. Behind the -velvet curtain the 
voice of Connor wrestled faintly with the 
telephone, and all about them great lights 
glowed on the walls. They lighted the great 
staircase that swept mistily up and the figure 
of Achilles mounting slowly in the stately, 
lonely house, the child in his arms. His hand 
steadied the sleeping head with careful touch 
against his shoulder. . . . They were not 
jolting now, in heavy cars, through the traffic 
streets, or wandering on the plain. . . . Lit- 
tle Betty Harris had come home. 

Above them at the top of the long stairs a 
gray figure appeared, and paused a moment 
and looked down. Then Miss Stone de- 
scended swiftly, her hands _ outstretched ; 
they did not touch the sleeping child, but 
hovered above her with a look half pain, 
half joy. 

Achilles smiled to her. 
he whispered. 

She turned with quick breath and they 
mounted the stairs, the child still asleep— 
through the long corridor, to the princess’s 
room beyond, with its soft lights and great 
silken hangings and canopied bed, open for 
the night—waiting for Betty Harris. 

Achilles bent and laid her down with light- 
est touch, and straightened himself. ‘ We let 
her sleep,” he said, gently. ‘ She very tired.”’ 

They stood looking down at the brown 
face, and the little, tired lip and sleeping lids. 
Their eyes met, and they smiled. They 
knew, these two, out of all the world—they 
knew what it meant: that the child was safe. 


** She come home,’’ 


And out in the glowing dawn the great 
car thundered home, and Betty Harris’s 
mother looked out with swift eyes on the 
lighting way. 

* See, Phil, the sun is up!’’ She reached 
out her hand. 

* Sit still, Louie; don’t tremble so,’’ he 


said, gently. ‘She is safe now. 
have brought her home. She’s there, you 
know, asleep.”” He spoke slowly, as if to a 
child. He was gathering up the morning in 
his heart—this big, harsh master of men ; 
his little girl was safe, and a common Greek. 
a man out of the streets, peddling bananas 
and calling up and down, had made his life 
worth living. His big, tense mind gripped 
the fact and held it. Something seemed 
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speaking to him out of the east over there, 
past the rushing car. . . . A common Greek. 
He had flung his wealth and hammered 
hard—and somehow //zs man had loved her, 
Ais little girl! ; 

* Phil ?” she said, softly. 

‘‘ Yes, dear ?” 

* Are we almost home ?” 

He looked out. ‘“ Half an hour yet; sit 
still, Louie!” He held her hand close. *“ Sit 
still !’’ he said—and the miles slipped past. 

** She is there, Phil? Yes? They wouldn’t 
lie to me! . All these weeks!” she said, 
softly. **T don’t think I could bear it 
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much longer, Phil.” The tears were on 
her cheeks, raining down, and he put his 
rough face against hers, adrift in a new world. 

And over the great lake the sun burst out 
on a flashing car, and the door flung wide to 
Betty Harris’s mother flying with swift, sure 
feet up the great stone steps. * This 
way, ma’am, she’s in here—her own room— 
this way, ma’am.” 

She was kneeling by the great canopied 
bed, her head bent very low. The brown 
face trembled a breath . . . the child put up 
a hand in her dream, *‘ Mother-dear !’’ she 
said—and dreamed on... . 


(The End) 
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THE LAST PAPER IN THE SERIES 

CIENCE can never fix upon the imme- 

diate instant when life begins in the 

individual man; yet men have their 
birthdays. History can never fix upon the 
immediate year when any great movement 
begins; yet great movements have their 
birthdays. ‘The birthday of modern democ- 
racy was the 4th day of July, 1776. 

Prior to that time there was practically no 
pretense anywhere in the world that govern- 
ments* were organized for the people, or 
rested on the consent of the people. ‘ The 
Emperor of China,” says Dr. Gray in his 
scholarly book upon that country, “ regards 
himself as the interpreter of the decrees of 
Heaven, and he is recognized by the people 
over whom he rules as the connecting link 
between the gods and themselves.” This 
was true in 1776 not only of the Emperor of 
China, but practically of all emperors the 
world over, with the one exception of England. 
The doctrine of the divine right of kings was 
beginning to give way to a more enlightened 
political philosophy, but it still dominated the 
world. 

The only country in which the common 
people were represented in a_ popularly 
elected representative body was England, and 
in England the House of Commons was very 
far from truly representing the common 
people. ‘ About one-half of the House of 
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Commons,” wrote William Paley in his 
** Moral Philosophy,” “ obtained their seats 
in that assembly by the election of the 
people: the other half by purchase, or by 
nomination of single proprietors of great 
estates.’ Dates are proverbially uninterest- 
ing, but these dates are at least significant : 
The first real Republican Constitution for 
Switzerland was adopted in 1798. The 
States General of France was organized in 
1789, and its final Republican Constitution 
was not framed until 1875. Spain began 
Constitution-making in 1812; Holland in 
1814. The first Constitutions of Italy were 
those of Piedmont and Sardinia, in 1848. 
None of the German States adopted any pop- 
ular Constitutions until the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and United Germany not 
until after 1871. Austria-Hungary received 
its Constitution in 1867. ‘Thus it may fairly 


be said that the oldest representative body in 


the world, next to the British House of 
Commons, is the American Congress ; and 
I believe that it is true that the oldest build- 
ing in the world erected for a popular rep- 
resentative assembly is either the Capitol at 
Washington or the State House in Massa- 
chusetts. There is some conflict between the 
claims of the two. In England, it must be added 
the Colonies were absolutely without repre- 
sentation, their political rights were practically 
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unrecognized, and their political and moral 
interests were almost entirely disregarded. 
Sir George Trevelyan quotes Dr. Fothergill 
as saying that “ the great folks whom he was 
in the habit of attending as patients regarded 
the Colonies as nothing better than a larger 
field on which to fatten a herd of worthless 
parasites.” Mr. Lecky, in his * History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” gives a graphic picture 
of the industrial injustices inflicted upon those 
Colonies by British legislation. ‘There was 
some little pretense of respect for the rights 
of their “ kin beyond the sea” by the British 
Parliament, but no pretense at all to regard 
either the rights or the interests of the 
people of India. ‘They were under the con- 
trol of the East India Company, which, says 
Macaulay, ‘‘ had united in it two characters, 
the character of trader and the character of 
sovereign.”’ It used its power as sovereign 
wholly to promote its interests as trader. 
And yet England was praised by Voltaire 
and accepted by the French reformers as a 
model of a free country, to be studied, if not 
to be imitated. For the Bourbon Kings of 
France regarded the State as their territory 
and the people as their servants. When, 
after the final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
Louis XVIII was invited to assume the 
throne of France, he yielded to the French 
demand that he assent to a Constitution only 
when he learned that he would not be per- 
mitted to enter Paris without giving his 
He claimed that his right to the 
throne was a divine right, wholly independent 
of the wishes or the rights of the people. 
“ If,” said he, “ my right to the throne were 
not altogether founded on that law, what 
claim should I have to it? What am I apart 
from that right? An infirm old man, a 
miserable outlaw reduced to begging, far 
from his country, without shelter and food! 
This is what I was only a few days ago ; but 
that old man, that outlaw, was the King of 
France. ‘That title alone suffices to make the 
whole Nation, whenat last it understood its real 
interests, recall me to the home of my fathers. 
I have come back in answer to the call, but 
I have come back King of France.” ‘That 
the same spirit dominated other monarchical 
countries is illustrated by the quotation which 
Andrew D. White gives in his essay on Cavour, 
from a political catechism issued from Milan 
by the Austrian Government as late as 1834, 
from which we quote one brief paragraph : 


assent. 


Question: How should subjects behave 
toward their sovereign ? 
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Auswer : Subjects should behave like faithful 
slaves toward their master, 

Question ; Why should subjects behave like 
slaves? 

Answer: Because the sovereign is their mas- 
ter and has power both over their possessions 
and over their lives. 

Question; How does God punish soldiers 
who forsake their lawful sovereign ? 

Answer: By sickness, want, and eternal 
damnation. 

In brief, the condition of society in the 
year 1776 has been well described in the 
sentence, Society was divided into two classes 
—the many bridled and saddled to be driven, 
the few booted and spurred to ride. 

Under this system religious liberty was 
absolutely unknown. Even in free England 
dissenters from the Established Church could 
hold no commission in army or navy, no civil 
office, no seat in a corporation, no part in the 
direction of the great trading companies, 
whatever money they might have invested in 
those companies. Upon the Continent condi- 
tions were far worse. Under the Bourbon 
kings to believe otherwise than as_ the 
authorities directed was generally accounted 
a capital offense; to teach otherwise was 
always accounted a capital offense ; and tor- 
ture was freely employed to force confessions, 
both from the accused and from witnesses. 

There was no system of public education 
ourside of Germany. Even in broad-minded 
Switzerland education was still dependent 
upon the clergy; while in England, though two 
thousand parochial charity schools had been 
established, there was no technical, industrial, 
or infant school supported by the State, nor 
even a prople public school in the modern 
sense of that term. Arthur Young, traveling in 
France in 1789, presented the popular concep- 
tion on this subject in the sentence, “‘ To edu- 
cate the son of a man who cannot afford the 
education himself is a gross injustice, if you 
do not secure a situation in life answerable to 
that education.” For the poorer classes, to 
know the catechism and prayers to be said 
aloud was regarded sufficient; for the middle 
classes, knowing how to read and cast accounts 
a little was admitted to be desirable. Under 
this system illiteracy was the rule, not the 
exception. In the combined provinces of 
Naples and Sicily the proportion of persons 
unable to read and write as late as 1834 was 
over eighty-five in every hundred of the 
population. 

There was no free press in most Euro- 
pean countries. Voltaire found to his cost 
that it was not really free in Prussia, and 
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he took up his abode in Switzerland that he 
might be free to write as he wished, but 
got his writings before European readers 
only by surreptitious publications, the author- 
ship of which he repeatedly denied, for the 
sake of his own safety. In England Lord 
“rskine had not yet begun his successful 
battle for the freedom of the press—a battle 
won from juries in spite of the opposition of 
the Government and the hostility of the 
judges. 

The industrial conditions under this auto- 
cratic system surpass belief. ‘The picture 
which Dickens -has given in the ‘“ Tale of 
Two Cities” of the poverty of the people in 
France is abundantly justified by the even 
darker pictures furnished by history. Taine 
has given details in his volume on the “ Ancient 
Régime.” In 1715 in one district of France 
more than one-third of the population perished 
of hungerandof destitution. In the thirty years 
preceding the Revolution conditions were little 
better. In one district widows burned their 
wooden bedsteads, others consumed their 
fruit trees, to preserve them from cold; in 
another nearly all the inhabitants, not except- 
ing the farmers and proprietors, ate barley 
bread and drank water ; in another, had not 
steps been promptly taken to lighten the 
burden, the district would have forever lost 
its population ; in still another two-thirds of 
the soil was lying waste, not because of ste- 
rility, but because of the poverty of the peo- 
ple, and was reverting to a wild state. ‘These 
statements are quoted by Taine from official 
reports. 

From the poverty inflicted by leaving the 
government in the hands of the cultivated 
and wealthy few these lands so governed 
have not yet recovered. Pathetic is the 
reply made by Italian peasants to the appeal 
to them not to emigrate, but to remain in 
their fatherland and help to build up their 
nation. ‘ Look,”’ they cry, ‘at our pale and 
emaciated faces! We sow and reap 
corn, but never taste white bread. We cul- 
tivate the vine, but a drop of wine never 
reaches our lips. We raise cattle, but never 
eat meat.” ‘The picture which Francis A. 
Walker, in “ The Wages Question,” gives of 
the poverty in England in the early part of 
the nineteenth century is but little better. 
‘*In Devonshire the laborer breakfasts on 
teakettle broth—hot water poured on bread 
and flavored with onions; dines on bread 
and white cheese at twopence a pound, with 
cider very washy and sour; and sups on po- 
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tatoes and cabbage, greased by a tiny bit of 
fat bacon. He seldom either eats or smells 
butcher’s meat.” And Dr. Francis <A. 
Walker is not a dealer in sensation, but a 
careful and scientific investigator. 

There is no space here to give even any 
fragmentary hint of the gross injustice in- 
flicted under this system by Bourbon despots 
upon the defenseless people: their 
drafted for the army: their daughters not 
safe from the grossest wrong which can be 
inflicted upon womanhood ; their property 
taken from them by systems of intolerable 
taxation ; and they themselves liable at any 
time to arrest and imprisonment without 
trial, for under this autocratic system the 
judges were the instruments of the autocrats. 
The notion that judges and courts should be 
immune from criticism seems curious to one 
who remembers that one of the most un- 
scrupulous instruments of the Stuarts was 
Judge Jeffreys, and that the worst cruelties of 
the French Revolution were perpetrated’ by 
the Tribunal of the ‘Terror. 

To a people ruled by this autocratic sys- 
tem with these tragical results the Declara- 
tion of Independence came as a trumpet call 
to revolt, and the victory of the American 
Colonies, after seven years’ battling with one 
of the strongest of the*world powers, brought 
a surprising hope. Lord Acton, in his Lec- 
tures on the French Revolution, has shown 
that if America derived much of her princi- 
ples of freedom from France, France in turn 
derived her impulse to freedom from America. 
The famous Jansenist jurist Domat taught 
us that law should proceed from common 
sense, not from custom, and should draw its 
precepts from the moral code. More than 
two centuries before William H. Seward he 
proclaimed the Higher Law. Fénelon taught 
us that the highest need of the Church is 
liberty ; that kings ought not to govern, but 
to execute the law; that education belongs 
to the State, because the children belong to 
the State. Montesquieu’s definition of lib- 
erty might still be regarded as a corner-stone 
of the American Republic: “ Liberty con- 
sists in the ability to do what one ought to 
desire, and in not being forced to do what 
one ought not to desire ;” and his definition 
of taxation might well be commended to a 
modern Congress : ** Each citizen contributes 
to the revenues of the State a portion of his 
property, in order that his tenure of the rest 
may be secured.” ‘The French Encyclo- 
pedia has been much berated, and is not 
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above criticism, but Lord Acton quotes it as 
uttering one principle the full acceptance of 
which would go far to solve our labor prob- 
lem: ‘* A man’s most sacred property is his 
labor. It is anterior even to the right of 
property, for it is the possession of those who 
own nothing else, so he must be sure to make 
the best use of it he can.” 

But if the American Colonies derived ideas 
from France, France derived hope and im- 
pulse from the American Colonies. ‘ It is a 
common observation here,’ said Franklin, 
writing from France in 1777, “that our 
cause is the cause of all mankind, and that 
we are fighting for their liberty in defending 
our own.” It was America’s success in fight- 
ing for ideas which were largely imbibed from 
France that gave the French people the 
courage of their convictions and the resolve 
to do and to dare for them. ‘“ What the 
French took from the Americans,’’ says Lord 
Acton, * was their theory of revolution, not 
their theory of government—their cutting, 
not their sewing.”’ ‘The influence of America 
on England was perhaps less dramatic, but 
not less real. Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the American Colonies 
in 1783. In 1784, under the leadership of 
William Pitt, the direction of India’s policy 
passed definitely and finally from the East 
India Company to the Governor-General in 
India and the Ministry in England. The 
trading company ceased to be sovereign, 
and England acquired the sovereignty which 
logically resulted later in making Victoria 
Empress of India. From that time to this 
England’s administration of government in 
her colonies has been carried on with the 
dominant purpose of rendering them justice 
and promoting their welfare. And the suc- 
cessive steps by which the suffrage has been 
extended, the power of the common people 
increased, the authority of the lords lessened, 
and a true democracy substituted for feudal- 
ism, may all be traced to the influence of the 
American Revolution. 

I have here regarded the year 1776 as the 
birth year of modern democracy.  Fred- 
eric Harrison fixes upon the year 1789, 
when the States General of France were 
assembled. The difference is immaterial. 
I'he fundamental fact is that at the close of 
the eighteenth century the justifiable unrest 
on both sides the Atlantic had called for and 
had initiated a new era, an era which, to 
quote Frederic Harrison, ** marks the close 
of a society which had existed for some thou- 
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sand of years as a consistent whole, a society 
more or less based upon military force, in- 
tensely imbued with the spirit of hereditary 
right, bound up with ideas of theological 
sanction, sustained by a scheme of supramun- 
dane authority ; a society based upon caste, 
on class, on local distinctions and personal 
privilege, rooted in inequality, political, social, 
material, and moral; a society of which the 
hope of salvation was the maintenance of the 
status quo, and of which the Ten Command- 
ments were Privilege. And the same year, 
1789, saw the official installation of a society 
which was essentially based on peace, the 
creed of which was industry, equality, prog- 
ress ; a society where change was the evidence 
of life, the end of which was social welfare, 
and the means social co-operation and human 
equity.” 

The fundamental fact is not a change in 
the form of government, but a change in its 
spirit and purpose. Before 1776 govern- 
ments were organized and carried on for the 
benefit of the governors. Since 1776 they 
have been carried on increasingly for the 
benefit of the governed. The year 1776 
marks the transition from the pagan concep- 
tion of government, “ The princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon 
them,”’ to the Christian conception of gov- 
ernment, “* But it shall not be so among 
you: but whosoever will be great among 
you let him be your minister ; and whosoever 
shall be chief among you, let him be your 
servant.” 

What has been accomplished in the world 
for humanity since the 4th of July, 1776? I 
do not say in the following brief summary of 
achievement that all these things have been 
achieved by democracy, but I do say that the 
spirit of democracy has produced many of 
these achievements and has promoted, not 
retarded, all of them. 

Representative assemblies in which not 
only the opinion but the will of the people 
finds expression have been organized in every 
Christian country, and in some countries which 
are not Christian, including Turkey, Persia, 
Japan, and China. In most countries the 
power of the purse has passed from the 
oligarchy to the common people through their 
representative assemblies, and with the power 
of the purse the power of the sword. {n all 


of these countries law has become an expres- 
sion of the will of the people, not of the will 
of the King. and the courts have been organ- 
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ized to interpret and apply that will, not 
in accordance with ancient customs, not in 
accordance with evanescent whims, but in 
accordance with recognized principles of social 
justice. In theory, if not always in fact, 
what Lord Acton calls ‘ the plain but hazard- 
ous practice of deciding all things by the 
exclusive precepts of enlightened virtue ”’ has 
been adopted. 

In 1776 the people traveled on foot, 
on horseback, in stage-coaches, and in post 
chaises; eight or ten miles an hour was 
the maximum speed. ‘To-day they travel 
from twenty to fifty miles an hour on rail- 
ways and automobiles or by steamboats, 
and are beginning to essay the navigation 
of the air. In 1776 the women spun the 
wool with their spinning-wheels, and often 
wove it into garments in hand-looms. _ Silas 
Marner is a type of the intelligent laborer 
of the eighteenth century. ‘To-day indus- 
try has been taken from the homes, save 
in «a few of our overcrowded cities, and 
transferred to factories, which can _ be 
made, and increasingly are made, cleanly, 
sanitary, comfortable ; and when private en- 
terprise fails to make them cleanly, sanitary, 
and comfortable democracy is beginning to 
exercise its power and to compel private 
enterprise to conform to the needs of public 
welfare. Agriculture has tarried behind, but 
the agriculturists are beginning also to see 
that science is, and legislation should be, for 
them. They are beginning to see that agri- 
culture is also a kind of manufacture, and 
that the man with the hoe is entitled to be, and 
if he is to succeed must be, a man with brains. 

Public education has been provided for 
the common people in all lands in which 
democracy is triumphant. It is true that 
the educational battle is not yet fully fought 
out. The right of the State to control all 
education is doubted or denied in some com- 
munities. ‘The extent to which the State 
should provide that education is still ques- 
tioned. How far the education should be 
carried and what its nature should be is still 
debated ; but the fundamental principle that 
the children in a free State are the wards of 
the State, and that it is the duty of the State 
to provide them with all that education which 
is necessary to make them self-respecting 
and_ self-supporting, intelligent, efficient, 
right-minded, and right-hearted citizens, is 
slowly but steadily working its way to uni- 
versal acceptance. In all democratic coun- 
tries the press is free in some respects—per- 
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haps too free. Censorship of the press has 
been abolished, to the great advantage of 
the people. Responsibility of the press to 
print the truth, and only the truth, has not 
yet been established; but the evils of an irre- 
sponsible press are not so great as the evils 
of a press that is controlled in the interest of 
despotism by despotic authority. Few real- 
ize that public parks, public art galleries, pub- 
lic museums, public libraries—that is, parks, 
art galleries, museums, and libraries open to 
the people, not on sufferance but as a matter 
of right, because they belong to the people 
and are organized and administered for the 
benefit of the people—are almost wholly a 
modern feature of society. They came into 
existence with the birth of the nineteenth 
century ; that is, with the birth of democracy. 

Religion has been made absolutely free— 
that is, real; for reverence and love must be 
free, or they are not reverence and love. 
** God,” said Jesus Christ, “is a Spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.”’ Church attendance may 
be less to-day than it was one hundred years 
ago in democratic countries, but men and 
women are no longer herded into church, 
either by law or by social requirement. ‘They 
go because they choose to go. If the wor- 
shipers are fewer in number, they are more 
sincere. If the effect of democracy has been, 
as perhaps it has been, to make men less 
reverential and to lessen their faith in God 
and their hope in immortality, it has also 
been to make them more philanthropic, to 
increase their love for their fellow-men, and 
their desire to promote a higher and nobler 
life upon the earth. 

For while no intelligent student of history 
would claim that the religion of humanity is 
a product of the democratic movement, there 
is no doubt that it received in that movement 
a new and sorely needed endowment of life. 
The spirit of humanity flows, in an ever- 
deepening stream, in European history from 
the time when Paul collected in the newly 
organized churches in Greece contributions 
for their poverty-stricken Jewish brethren in 
Jerusalem. It was revived in every revival 
of religion, whether within the established 
Church, as in the brotherhoods called into 
existence by St. Francis of Assisi, or outside 
the established Church, as in the Lutheran 
Reformation in Germany and the Wesleyan 
Reformation in England. Yet, speaking 
broadly, it may be affirmed with confidence 
that autocratic religion did little for human- 
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ity. It was a religion of dogmatic belief 
and ceremonial performance rather than of 
practical service to the poor and the ignorant. 
Mr. Lecky, in his * History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” gives a lamentable 
picture of the religious and moral condition 
of the common people of England in the 
first half of that century; and the facts to 
which I have already alluded indicate how 
little the undemocratic religion of that era 
did, upon the Continent of Europe, to pro- 
mote that spirit of justice, mercy, and humility 
which, alike in the view of the prophets of 
the Old ‘Testament and the apostles of the 
New Testament, constitute the essence of 
Christianity. While there never was a time 
when Christian charity did not minister to the 
poor and Christian enthusiasm did not carry 
the glad tidings to the ignorant, the organ- 
ized charities for the service of the poor, 
the self-denying efforts to find some cure for 
poverty, the intelligent ministry to the back- 
ward and the handicapped, and the system- 
atic missionary effort to approach Christ’s 
standard, ‘the poor have the glad tidings 
preached unto them,” all came into existence 
with the birth of the democratic movement. 


In his interesting work on ‘“ Democracy 
and Liberty” Mr. Lecky says: “I do not 
think that any one who seriously considers 
the force and universality of the movement of 
our generation in the direction of democracy 
can doubt that this conception of government 
will necessarily, at least for a considerable 
time, dominate in all civilized countries, and 
the real question for politicians is the form it 
is likely to take, and the means by which its 
characteristic evils can be best mitigated.” 
The present movement in America is part of 
this great world movement, born in July, 1776, 
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for the enfranchisement and enrichment of 
the common people. ‘lhe unrest in America, 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, ‘Turkey, Persia, India, China, has a 
common cause. It is not due to demagogic 
appeals, though demagogic appeals may have 
inflamed it; it is not due to social hatreds or 
class animosities, though social hatreds and 
class animosities may enter into and embitter 
it. Itis due to the awakening sense of man- 
hood in the individual and of the spirit of 
brotherhood in the community. ‘This move- 
ment may be hindered, but it cannot be 
halted. It can be directed by wise leaders, 
but it cannot be controlled by autocratic 
authority, either industrial or political. It 
is overthrowing feudal power in England, 
ecclesiastical power in France, Imperial power 
in Germany, the power of landiordism in 
Austria and Italy, the power of autocracy in 
Turkey, Persia, and China, and it is gather- 
ing its forces together to overthrow the 
partnership between corrupt wealth and cor- 
rupt politicians in America. ‘This movement 
is giving to the world a religion less theologi- 
cal but more practical, less ecclesiastical but 
more human; an education adapted to serve 
all classes and to prepare for all forms of 
useful activity ; a more just division of wealth, 
with a larger share to the tool-worker in the 
profits and in the control of organized in- 
dustry ; and governments based on Iénelon’s 
principle that rulers should not govern, but 
should execute the law. In brief, it is a 
movement toward religion, education, indus- 
try, and government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

This movement was born in \merica in the 
eighteenth century; America should take 
the lead in this movement in the twentieth 


century. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


HE forest path, springy with russet 
pine-needles, led on between the trees, 
over the ups and downs of the woodland 
and past a score of Indian wigwams 

nestled here and there among the slim pines and 
white birches, to the side of the tiny lake with 
iis floating lily-pads. On a point of land run- 
ning sharply out into the water a single wigwam 
stood sentinel over the sylvan solitude. Some 
distance farther down the lake another wigwam, 

lso all by itself, was pitched under a tall pine, 
the water almost lapping at its foot. A solitary 
canoe lay beside the point. That was all the 
setting of the “ Masque of Hiawatha,” to be given 
by some twoscore Indians from the Cattaraugas 
Reservation, under the skillful direction of a 
Caucasian “ choragus.” And the reason of the 
masque was also its setting—for the preserva- 
tion of this lovely bit of Maine woodland was 
the object of the ten-day performance that 
brought all York and Portsmouth and Beverly, 
and even part of Boston too, to see it. “I 
started at eight thirty-five this morning to bring 
the boys. They’ve been talking of nothing else 
for a week,” said one mother from the Hub, 
sitting in front of the Spectator on the rough 
wooden platform, with its rows of pine seats, 
which occupied the end of the lake nearest the 
point and formed the grand stand of the occa- 
sion. Two eager small boys, one on each side 
of her, had their eyes solemnly glued on the 
canoe, so as not to miss anything. 
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“I've been once before with my boy,” said 
the woman next her. “ To-day he just begged 
to come again. They’re real Indians, you know. 
I was afraid the mosquitoes would be bad, but 
they said there wouldn’t be one, and there isn’t. 
They had to build a dam and make this lake 
larger for the play, and before doing it they got 
the sort of stuff the Government uses at Panama 
for mosquitoes, and just drenched the whole 
place with it; and it did the work. That’s as 
wonderful to me as the play is. You can sit 
here in the evening, when all the woods are full 
of mosquitoes everywhere else, and never see 
one. Look! there come the canoes! It’s begin- 
ning. 


The voice of the choragus rose, full and 
clear, from somewhere among the pines, in the 
introduction to the masque : 

* Ye who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest—” 
and over the clear, sunlit water came three 
canoes, each from a different part of the shore, 
converging swiftly toward the point. In each 
were groups of Indians in paint and feathers, 


buckskin and beads—all men, all warriors, land- 
ing full-armed, brandishing their weapons and 
springing at each other’s throats with wild war- 
cries. The voice of the choragus changed, and 
he chanted the call of Gitche Manito, the Great 
Spirit, commanding his children to cease their 
wars, wash the blood from their hands, and 
smoke the pipe of peace together. After a 
solemn washing of hands at fhe waterside, all in 
a row, one tall, stalwart old chief stood forth, 
the rest squatting in a line behind him, and the 
fire was lit on the ground and the pipe of peace 
prepared. Each brave took it in turn from the 
chief’s hand, drew in a puff, and made the ges- 
ture of his own special tribe, signifying peace. 
Queer gestures they were, some of them, but all 
ceremonially careful, evidently possessing a 
tribal meaning. Though the choragus carried 
the argument, so to speak, in English, the In- 
dians spoke in their own tongue at the same 
time, with guttural clicks that sounded tremen- 
dously emphatic and impressive. So peace de- 
scended upon the Six Nations and abode there 
symbolically. 

: 1] 


From a few weeks to three hundred years 
this time of peace endured, the legend says. 
Then came the prophet, Hiawatha, grandchild 
of old Nokomis, son of the West Wind and the 
beautiful Wenonah. The flap of the solitary 
wigwam was waved aside as the voice from the 
pines came to this point, and Nokomis, old, 
stolid, wrinkled, brave in scarlet and beads, 
came out with a tiny papoose in her arms, 
strapped on a board and lifting tiny arms to the 
sky. The warriors rose and crowded about 
him, and the chief called lagoo, one of them, for- 
ward to take and train the boy for his high mis- 
sion. As Iagoo lifted the babe in his arms the 
rest began an impassioned war-dance, with ap- 
propriate yells. Of course they were civilized 
Indians, but their voices rang through the silent 
woods, and made the Spectator glad that he 
was nota Maine settler hearing the real thing 
in these forests two hundred years ago. With 
knife and tomahawk brandished, whooping, 
yelling, leaping, the warriors circled the point. 
Then, suddenly changing from war to peace— 
the peace brought by their infant prophet—they 
changed their dance to one of slow steps and 
ceremonial chant, the women joining in it also. 
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Five years were supposed to elapse before the 
next scene. Hiawatha, now a tiny but proud 
little figure, decked in paint and feathers, with 
a miniature bow and arrow, was led again out 
of the wigwam by Nokomis and Iagoo. The 
pose and action of this tiny Indian boy were 
beautiful, and his arrows struck the target with- 
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out fail. Then he danced, with great tossing of 
arms and stamping of feet, and then was caught 
up on the chief’s shoulders while the rest danced 
about him. It was evident that the Indian chil- 
dren—there were half a dozen of them—enjoyed 
their part in the scenes very much. They threw 
themselves into it all with tremendous vim, and 
occasionally their elders had to push them back 
to keep them from usurping the places of the 
chief actors in the masque. 
8 

Hiawatha’s marriage was the next dramatic 
event. Tall, slender, graceful, the stripling bade 
farewell to Nokomis at the wigwam, and fared 
off to the land of the Dakotas. He sprang into 
the canoe and paddled off down the lake. The 
other wigwam in the distance symbolized the 
far-away home of Minnehaha. In front of it 
could be seen the old Arrow-Maker and his 
beautiful daughter; and, all in dumb show, 
Hiawatha was seen to land, to stalk the deer in 
the thicket, pierce it with his arrow, and cast it 
down (very palpably stuffed) before Minnehaha. 
It was a pretty scene, and when the old Arrow- 
Maker, alone by the shore, watched his daugh- 
ter gliding away in her lover’s canoe to his own 
tribe, the picture was a striking one. On the 
point, meanwhile, all was activity and eager- 
ness. Nokomis was preparing .to welcome the 
bride. The tribe was adorned in its best, and 
when Minnehaha landed, in her beaded robe 
and her one stitf eagle’s feather, great was the 
rejoicing, and many were the dances at the 


teast. 
oy 


The Indian dance as thus seen was very 


interesting to the Spectator. It is always short, 
individual, and dramatic. There was the fas 
seul of the green corn dance, the war-dance of 
two grimacing and shouting warriors, the chil- 
dren’s shuffling chant, the women’s padding 
march back and forth, the masked dance, with 
the carved grinning masks with heavy hanging 
tufts of hair tossed away from and over the face 
in turn. The steps taken by moccasined feet 
differ from those possible in shoes. Every- 
thing is singularly lithe, energetic, and direct, 
and the last dance, a sort of warrior’s reel, was 
fairly blood-curdling at moments. What must 
it have been when the Six Nations were the 
rulers of the forest realm, and their wars were 
grim earnest, instead of mimic show? No won- 
der the New England character is sturdy and 
all-conquering, since the settlers from whose 
stock it springs were unceasingly tested out by 
the ordeal of Indian wars. 


Pau-Puk-Keewis, the villain of the Hiawatha 
legend, was a fierce and conscienceless savage 
enough in this woodland masque. As he and 
Iagoo crouched thrice over the game of bowl 
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and counters, their extended arms and fingers 
quivering with excitement over this aboriginal! 
rubber of bridge, the rest of the Indians kep; 
up a chorus of fairly diabolical yells, urging 
them on. Iagoo lost, of course—lost everything 
from his bow and arrows and feather bonnet t: 
his little nephew, who was being carried off by 
Pau-Puk-Keewis as a slave when Hiawatha de- 
scended upon the scene, rebuking, punishing, 
and driving the disturber off into the forest. 
Then came the scenes where Pau-Puk-Keewis 
creeps back in Hiawatha’s absence to annoy 
Minnehaha and Nokomis, is hunted through the 
woods by the warriors, rescued from their venge- 
ance by Hiawatha, and at last dances the pen- 
ance dance—a queer, slow, shuffling affair—and 
renounces his evil ways forever. 
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The masque deepened in power steadily, 
reaching its climax in the last two scenes. The 
death of Minnehaha in the famine-stricken wig- 
wam, with the two white figures of Hunger and 
Fever stealing into the wigwam and crouching 
behind her while old Nokomis wails in vain, 
was starkly tragic, and so was the despairing 
figure of Hiawatha, crouched in mourning at her 
feet, his face hidden in his hands, as the others 
came and went, and the crowd bore her out in 
burial procession through the forest. The death 
chant, as the procession wound out through the 
pines, was a bit of fine barbaric music. Lifted 
high between two trees, the bier was left with a 
pair of still Indian figures as watchers and a 
fire kindled to light the soul to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. Whenan Indian is still, he is per- 
fectly motionless, and these two watchers, seated 
immobile by the leaping fire, were like bronze 
statues in their impressiveness. 


Last of all came the priest, the Black Robe, 
over the water in his canoe, bearing the cross 
aloft, and welcomed by Hiawatha. Now Hia- 
watha’s task is finished and his people are ready 
for the teachings of the Black Robe. He bade 
them farewell and pushed off in the canoe, 
darting far out into the lake. Standing in the 
light craft, one hand holding the paddle aloft in 
air, the other raised as if in salute to the heavens, 
the solitary figure swept on slowly, slowly, as 
the Indians clustered together and looked after 
him in the fading afternoon light, over the shin- 
ing water, and the voice in the pines lingered 
musically over the last lines of the masque: 

“ Thus departed Hiawatha— 

Hiawatha, the Beloved— 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of the Hereafter !”” = 
It was a poetic moment, in a perfect setting, 
and the Spectator will not soon forget it. 
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Founders of Modern Psychology. 
ley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York. $2.50. 


“Made in Germany” may be written on the 
foundations and structural lines laid down by 
the great men commemorated in this volume. 
None is more competent for such commemora- 
tion than Dr. Hall. During six years given to 
the study of philosophy and psychology in Ger- 
many between 1876 and 1882 he enjoyed per- 
haps more than any other American the privi- 
lege of close relation with these six famous 
masters. This volume of critical and sympa- 
thetic monographs portrays their life, person- 
ality, and achievements, and estimates their 
work in its relation to other thinkers before and 
during their time, and also to the thought of 
our time. Eduard Zeller comes first, a man of 
“exhaustless erudition” in the history of philoso- 
phy. After him Rudolph Hermann Lotze, the 
“humanist ” mediator between materialists and 
idealists. Next stands Gustav Theodor Fech- 
ner, the “animist,” teaching that “life and 
consciousness are original activities of the 
universe,” regarded by Dr. Hall as “ perhaps 
the most Oriental of all Occidental minds.” 
Then we meet Eduard von Hartmann, “an 
avatar of the mighty spirit of German ideal- 
ism,” too deep a thinker to be dismissed for 
his pessimism, which Dr. Hall excuses as “a 
gloomy poem of a sensitive, asthetic soul,” un- 
comforted for painful experiences. Hermann L. 
F. von Helmholtz follows, introduced as “ proba- 
bly the greatest master of experimental science 
of the nineteenth century” and “the ideal labo- 
ratory psychologist.” Wilhelm Wundt, now in 
his eighty-first year, their sole survivor, Dr. 
Hall calls “the greatest definer who ever wrote 
in the field of psychology,” characteristically an 
Aristotelian, “ the true Baconian bee, collecting 
from without and secreting from within,” and 
possessing “an Emersonian combination of 
sweetness and light.” Fine portraits of each 
give the touch of life to these characterizations. 
There is no work of larger scientific and per- 
sonal interest to English-speaking students of 
the science of which Dr. Hall is himself a dis- 
tinguished teacher. 


By G. Stan- 


The Macmillan Company, 


Low Society. By Robert Halifax. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.35. 4 
Border Land (The). By Robert Halifax. E. P. 


Dutton & Co., New York. $1.35. 
Robert Halifax, an English writer, has the 
power to portray, not only how the other half 
lives, but how it talks and feels. Two of his 
novels are before us, “ Low Society ” and “ The 
Borderland,” both filled with the most intimate 
revelations of common human nature—com- 
mon because it underlies every human soul. 
In “Low Society” the sordid motives that 
urge men on to hypocrisy and avarice are ex- 
posed with startling clearness. There is as 


much cant among evil minds as among the 
would-be-good. If any criticism arises in the 
reader’s mind as he follows the fortunes of the 
young married lovers, it vents itself in a sigh to 
think how English fiction is still fast-bound in 
the net of Dickens’s pathos. The question 
raised in “ The Borderland” is more pungently 
moral, as we look at morals. Whether the. 
rescue effected by John Laverock involved too 
much of his own integrity will be a disputed 
point among those who are willing to follow the 
oppressively grim course he took. Ifthe author 
could free his art from an excess that amounts 
at times to bathos, and illuminate it by the use 
of the unquestioned humor always found in 
London crowds, it would be more perfectly bal- 
anced and his readers would be relieved of a 
certain reluctance to follow him from which the 
Ciscriminating now suffer. He sounds a note 
that cannot fail to compel attention in these 
days of social unrest. 

In Forbidden China. By Vicomte d’Ollone. 


Translated by Bernard Miall. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. $3.50. . 


If any one has an idea that a Frenchman has 
not an Englishman’s pluck, he should read the 
Vicomte d’Ollone’s “ In Forbidden China.” The 
author describes the journey from the northern 
boundary of French Indo-China to the Gobi 
Desert and the Great Wall in Mongolia. The 
expedition left Indo-China in the summer of 
1906 and emerged into the Mongolian plain three 
years later. The itinerary covered about five 
thousand miles, and the journey was rich in 
reward, especially as about two-fifths of the reute 
was through an unknown region. The explorer, 
who is also a captain in the French army, brought 
back several thousand photographs, several hun- 
dred anthropological measurements, nearly fifty 
vocabularies of non-Chinese dialects, and four 
dictionaries of native characters previously un- 
known. The most interesting region through 
which Captain d’Ollone passed seems to have 
been the Lolo country north of Tongking, a 
region hitherto unvisited by white people. We 
learn that the Lolos are not Chinese in appear- 
ance, in language, or in manners ; that the defiant 
topknot they wear has by no means the same 
significance as the queue of the Chinese; instead, 
it is a badge of distinction, and the Lolos feel a 
superiority to the Chinese. As to the latter, 
Captain d’Ollone, having seen them in their 
more inaccessible haunts, declares—contrary to 
the common notion—that they are both a highly 
religious and, at base, a fighting people. 

A Prisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-5. By 


George Haven Putnam. With Illustrations. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 75c. 


Interesting, dramatic, valuable ; especially worth 
reading by the younger people of the present 
generation, who know little or nothing of the 
real meaning of the Civil War. 
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BY THE WAY 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known French econo- 
mist, proposes, among other radical measures for 
repopulating France. that all public offices be re- 
served for the fathers and mothers of families com- 
prising three or more children. This provision 
would have kept Napoleon from becoming Em- 
peror—but probably M. Leroy-Beaulieu cares noth- 
ing for * La Gloire! 


The sun bath is said to be so popular at present 
in Germany that in several cities one can buy a 
ticket for a sun bath just as in America one buys a 
ticket for a bath in the surf. The sun bath ticket 
entitles the holder to a room for disrobing,a bathing 
suit, and a “ place in the sun.” 


Mesa and Delta Counties in western Colorado 
will, at the close of the season, an agricultural 
paper states, have shipped 5,000 car-loads of peaches 
from orchards embracing not more than 8,000 acres. 
A full-bearing orchard in those counties easily pro- 
duces a car-load of peaches to an acre. 


The case of the Southern farmer who resented 
what he imagined to be a pitying look in the eyes of 
a stranger who was gazing at his farm, by exclaiming, 
“ Say, stranger, you needn't look at this place that- 
away—lI don't own a// the land around here!” is 
matched most unexpectedly in New York City by 
the present condition of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
property. This land is said to be worth $20,000,000, 
but, being tied up by conditions as to leasing, it 
produces an income scarcely sufficient to maintain 
the hospital and home for aged sailors for which it 
has been supposed to provide munificently. 


A bookworm, says the Indianapolis * Journal,” is 
a person who would rather read than eat; or it is a 
worm that would rather eat than read. 


‘The rain-making hallucination is apparently, says 
the “ Scientific American,” one of the incurable 
forms of mental disease. This apropos of a revival 
of the experiments conducted some years ago in 
‘Texas, by which heavy explosions were caused for 
the purpose of producing rain. In the recent ex- 
periment 4,500 pounds of dynamite were exploded 
in a town in Michigan, and a heavy rain followed— 
but then it was raining when the experimenters 
began their work ! 

The aeroplane business has, it is reported, suffered 
a serious setback on account of the almost daily 
fatalities which have recently occurred. Improve- 
ments in motors and in devices for balancing the 
air-craft in emergencies are needed before aviation 
can become a really popular sport. 

The London * Musical Times ” pays this tribute 
to M. Saint-Saéns, and incidentally to the late M. 
Massenet: “* Among French composers of to-day 
none has enjoyed so long or so glorious a career as 
Ir. Camille Saint-Saéns, none has displayed so great 
and so manifold an activity, and none (except, per- 
haps, M. Massenet) is so popular in his own coun- 
try and abroad.” The parenthetical tribute to 
Massenet was published only a few days before his 
death. 

Why should a person expect only to receive gifts 
on his birthday? If he has had a fairly prosperous 


and happy life—and that is certainly the average lot 
—why should he not exhibit his gratitude by sharing 
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his blessings with others? That is what Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, has done. On his fiftieth 
birthday he gave $687,500 to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. Of this sum the University of 
Chicago received $250,000. 

People who hone their own razors will be inter- 
ested in the statement in one of the magazines that 
what is known as “ cuttlefish paper ” makes an ideal 
material for the rapid honing of razors, surgical 
instruments, etc. This paper is made for use by 
dentists for polishing gold fillings, and is coated 
with an abrasive substance of remarkably fine grain. 


Captain Amundsen, the discoverer of the South 
Pole, is to return to Europe in September and 
address the principal geographical societies. Later 
he plans to make a north polar expedition. 

The new Lexington Avenue subway in New York 
City is to be ten miles long. Eight of the ten 
miles are now under active construction ; the total 
cost of the work on these eight miles alone will be 
$35,000,000. 


Liszt, the composer, is said to have abandoned 
the habit of smoking as a result of a misunderstand- 
ing with the Italian customs authorities. He was 
accustomed to smoke but one cigar a day, and ona 
journey to Rome had one cigar for each day of his 
siay in the Holy City placed in his trunk. On being 
asked at the frontier if he had any tobacco to 
declare, he absent-mindedly shook his head. When 
the trunk was examined, nearly a hundred cigars 
were found! These were confiscated and their 
owner fined 500 franes. As a result of this experi- 
ence Liszt made a vow never to smoke again. 


Individual drinking vessels for horses are advo- 
cated by Commissioner Lederle, of the New York 
City Health Department, on the same grounds that 
have caused the adoption of the individual drinking 
cup for men and women. The common drinking 
trough, he says, is just as bad as the common drink- 
ing cup. In this connection we note that a New 
York City horse-lover has recently established free 
shower baths for horses. The horses seem to enjoy 
these baths hugely. 


At the Sanitary Institute Congress in London a 
physician made the statement that even in England 
the practice of taking a daily bath is confined 
“ principally to a type of graduates of public schools 
and to the early middle-aged men.” ‘The honor roll 
as to frequency of bathing he gave in this sequence: 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, Irishmen, American 
women, English women, American men, French- 
men, and Germans. As this roll must be largely a 
matter of guesswork. we will add our guess: that 
the man who made it is a Scotchman. 


Izaak Walton, the patron saint of fishermen, is to 
be honored by a memorial window in Winchester 
Cathedral, England, where he is buried. American 
lovers of the “Compleat Angler” are invited to 
contribute to this purpose, and they may send their 
mites to the Rev. F. Preston-Joy, at the Cathedral. 
As an inscription for thé proposed window, the 
suggestion is made that the text, “ They forsook 
their wets and followed him,” would be not inap- 
propriate as characterizing the famous apostle of 
the hook and line. 
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The Spirit of 1776 “We stand at Armageddon The Spirit of 1912 will 
saved our country frem and we battle for the Lord. save, our country from the 
the tyranny of kings. —Theodore Roosevelt tyranny of political bosses. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE NEW ORDER 
Your Country Calls You! 


Your country—vour beloved America, the land of your future, 
and of your children’s future—calls you. 

Will you respond as did your patriot fathers, who gave their lives 
and fortunes to save this country from the domination of tyrant kings ? 

Will you respond now, in -the old Spirit of 1776, in the new 


Spirit of 1912, to save your country from the tyrant rule ot corrupt 
political bosses ? 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


is the only instrument which can now save this country 
from the domination of corrupt politicians and misused wealth 








Send for its platform and read the terms _ trial unrest, and give to the people their rights. 


of the contract it offers to make with the But it will take work. It will take votes. 
people to which its candidates are pledged. It will take money. 

To put through this splendid programme Here is an opportunity for you to enlist 
will bring about a new era in our National for she first real Battle for principle since the 
life, insure prosperity for all, prevent indus-  C7zé/ Tar. 





Money is needed for the People’s Cause 


The Progressive Party, fighting for the giving their valuable time and services. You 


people, must be supported by the people. can do your part by sending money to help 
Money is needed to pay traveling expenses, meet expenses. 

hire halls, offices, pay for printing, postage, Send as much as you can—anything—$1, 
etc., and to be spent only in open and legiti- $5, $10, $50, $100. $200 or more. Your 


mate organization and_ educational work. country needs your help, needs it seriously, 
Thousands of patriotic men and women are _ needs it now. 

Fill this coupon and address it to 
Elon Huntington Hooker, National Treasurer, Progressive Party, 40 Wall Street, New York 


Your .Vame 


Street Address ........ 


REY SOU ca nccin ase aninkiatahawsdenash asiemedatn State 


PIN BILL, CHECK OR DRAFT TO THIS COUPON, AND MAIL TODAY 





TALK, WORK, CONTRIBUTE, AND VOTE FOR ROOSEVELT AND JOHNSON 
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Notice 


Newsdealers who, on account of 
the rapidly growing demand for 
The Outlook, are finding it difficult 
to secure an adequate supply of 
copies each week, will profit by 
communicating with this _ office. 


Readers who are in the habit of 
buying The Outlook at the news- 
stands and who are receiving irregular 
or indifferent service will profit by 
sending us the name and address of 
any dealer who has difficulty in supply- 
ing his trade regularly and promptly. 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue New York 
































Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, three columns to the ints Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for 
an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

Vant”’ advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” “ Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or 
initial, including the address, for each in sertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital letters without 
additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The 
Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the 
advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the department may be arranged for on application, 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days betore the Saturday on which it is 
intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., 














New York City. 








European Tours 


European Tours 


American Hotels 








RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


TOURS OF LUXURY 


ROUND:,eWORLD 


Small gro 4 having the charac- 
ter of Private Parties 

THE NEXT DEPARTURE 

is September 20, and the route a 
delightful one. Other departures 
in October, November and January 


SOUTH AMERICA 


OCTOBER 19 
Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington St. - Boston 
225 Fifth Ave. - ew Yor 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








S J 


COLLVER TOURS 


“ The Best in Travel” 
ROUND-THE-WORLD-— Most exclu- 








sive arrangements; tours de luxe. West- 
ward Sept. 14; Eastward Nov. 16, 
SOUTH AMERICA —Sail Sept. 28th 


or Feb. 1 from New York. 
The COLLVER Method—The Best of Everything 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


For individuals, families, 
ears proven transportation, hotels, 
ocal guides, excursions, sightseeing, etc. 


ITINERARIES arranged to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Starting any day. 


Send for Programme 270. 


THOS. COOK & SON 

245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 

Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 
Good All Over the World 








and private 














Winter of Recreation and Study in Paris 


for small party of young ladies. 
October-June. Exceptional opportunity 
for students of Art and Music, or for those 
going merely for pleasure. Supplementary 
cies to the larger cities of Europe in the 

ring. Two vacancies in party of Six. 

erms $950, include language lessons daily 
No extras. Highest references abroad and 
in America. ,9,107, Outlook. 








eee University Prints 


— =F 
2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook 
by Edmund Von Mach, 1 vol., $1.50. Italian 
aaepeee. 2 vols., $1.50 each. 
end two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 





Winter Trip to Mediterranean 
Including Algiers, Sicily, Greece, 
Dalmatia, and Riviera. Small private 
arty starting in November. Address THE 
Misses Put uirs, 127 E. 46th St., New York. 





GE University Travel 


" He } MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE 
EECE 


a my in January, February, March. 
Chartered yacht on the Nile. 
Our own yacht A ¢hena in Greece, 
Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Send for illustrated announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 


AROUND THE WORLD, Sept. 7, 

27, West; November 16, East. Book early. 

JAPAN, Sept. 27, Chrysanthemum season. 

ALGERIA, EGYPT, and PALES- 

INE, Jan? ry, Feb’ry, 1913. Book early. 
Fourteenth Season 

Motor Tours for Private Parties 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 


101 Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 








Worth-While tours. Sail Nov. Party, 6. 
Germany (opera, languas e) 4 mos. and 3 
E:ther part 





Parties sailing 
every month, J an- 
uary to July. = 


mos. travel in 7 countries. $980. 

$650. Address Miss M. Rudd, Norwich, Ct. 

Euro e routes, best man- $260 
agement, best ts- ===" 


timonials and the lowest prices in the world. 


The Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


AROUND tHe WORLD 


Eastward Oct., Nov., and Jan. High class 
small parties. So. America ‘Tour in Feb. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building NEW YORK 








American Tours 


Pianr Line 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland 


Has become the popular summer re —_ 
for those who want a season of delight- 
ful rest and quiet enjoyment. 

A “summer land” acclaimed by more 
than one million tourists of the past few 





years “as the best ever. 
All the vacation pastimes may be en- 
joyed, and the hotels and boarding 


nouses are first class, having a range of 
prices to suit all tastes. 

Over the entire route, the cool ocean 
trip is one of scenic beauty. This beats 
the hot summer train ride ‘and costs less 
money. Plant Liners “ Halifax” and 
“A. W. Perry” have spacious state- 
rooms, large, roomy promenade decks, 
and all modern comforts, sailing Tues- 
days and Saturdays at noon for Hali- 
fax, Hawkesbury, and Charlottetown. 

Beautifully illustrated booklets giving 
every detail of expense and a full descrip- 
tion of the Maritime Provinces sent on 
application. 


F. W. BEDELL, Agent 
72 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.—First-class in all respects: 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcncock 








“ 99 So. Norwalk. Ct. One 
Woodscourt hour from N.Y. Sani- 
tarium-home. Modern; fireproof; elevator. 


Rest cure, nervous breakdown, gout, rheuma- 
tism, etc. Tel. or write, Dr. WapswortH., 


Wykeham Inn Washington, Conn. 


An ideal piace for a sum- 
mer’s vacation. The Inn is_a station of the 
“ Touring Club of America,” and automobile 
patronage is solicited. Tea Room opened 
daily from 4to6p.m._ For further informa- 
tion ‘ddress GEORGE SANGER, Manager. 


MAINE 


York Camps, Loon Lake 

Exclusive hunting and fishing preserve, 
Trout, salmon, brown trout, partridg ze, deer, 
Individual cz abins with open fire, with or with- 
out bath. Excellent spring water. Certified 
milk supply. Farm in connection with camps. 

sookings for September and October, most 
beautiful months in Maine woods. Booklet 
and references. J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


The Beeches 


PARIS HILL, ME. 


A sanitarium for semi-invalids. <A 
delightful place for the fall months; 
glorious autumn scenery ; a well-heated 














house; good food; chacetel company. 
Golf, croquet, and’ indoor games. An 
excellent library. 


Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


1 ognd Mountain Lake Camps. Unequaled 

for deer and partridge shooting. Camps 
warm and comfortable. September and No- 
vember pat time to spend vacation here. 
Dion O. Blackwell, Round Mountain, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Hotel Crowninshield 


CLIFTON, MASS. 
On the “ North Shore.” 
A summer home for comfort and enjoyment. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. ‘Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. Booklet. W. F. Osnorne 


__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Go to White Mts. 


Sooklet. _ Moat Mountain House, North 
Conway, N.H. BoxA. All home comforts. 


rer and Camps, Wonalancet, N. H. 
Quiet, well-equipped house with excellent 
table; roomy ‘weatherproof furnished tents, 
modern plumbing, purest spring water,tennis, 
etc. Fine location for climbers and’ nature 
lovers ; excellent hunting. Open for fall reser- 
vations. Descriptive booklet. Elliot L. Fisher. 


NEW JERSEY 


he Touraine, 305 Oriental Ave., Atlan- 
tic City. fire-proof_ building, "beauti- 
fully located, overlooking the ocean. Misses 
Boyer & THomas, Owners and Proprietors, 














for rest and 
recreation. 
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American Hotels 


American Horels 


Real Estate 





NEW JERSEY 


GALEN HALL| 


By the Sea 


Hotel and Sanatorium 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


GALEN HALL 


In the Mountains 
A First-class Hotel 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Resident physician, Tonic baths, etc. 
Jiet kitchens 


LF. L. YOUNG, General Manager 
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Caldwell, N. J. 


Monomonock Inn 20 miles from New 
York. Ideal Autumn resort. Wooded hills 
wi:h changing foliage. Golf. Excellent roads. 
Open until Oct. 10-15. Albert A. LeRoy, Mer. 





MAHWAH INN 
MAHWAH, N. J. 500 feet above sea- 
level and ouly one hour from New York. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Let us send you our booklet. 


: SE: A GIRT, N N. J. 
THE TREMONT 
Every room the one, fal ocean view. Right 


onthe beach. No “inside” rooms. Family 
rates. Ss. HI INKSON- WOODWARD. 
NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53,Washing- 
ton Square, 

adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates £2.50 per day, 
including meals. Speciai rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 


to all elev ated and street car lines. 
Mrs. JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West 23d Street, New York 
FIREPROOF. Restaurant 4 la carte 
and table d’héte. Club breakfast. 

Room with adjoining bath, $1.50 
Room with private bath, $2.00 
Suites, $3.00 and w 
Write for coloured map “C”’ of NewYork 


























NEW YORK 


Tre Gleason Health Resort 


Elunira, New York 
InLtusrrarep Lookier on Rgovest 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
kK. B. Gleason, Propr. 





‘It’s all in the care.” 


DR. STRONG’S 


The Saratoga Springs 
Sanitarium 


Write for Booklet A 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
A Mineral Springs Health Resort 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


All approved forms of Hydrotherapy, 
Massage and Miocwnieiy. Nauheim 
Baths for weakness and disease of the heart. 
Hot Brine Baths for elimination. 
pointments, service and cuisine unexcelled. 
Attractive golf links. Illustrated booklets. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Prest., Watkins, N. Y. 
_ PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium Fo", treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skille 
care. Visit here before selecting a place eise- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney tor particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 











WYOMING 
Eatons’ Ranch, Wolf, Wyoming 


A famous Western resort situated at the 
foot of the Bighorn Mountains, twelve miles 
from Ranchester station on the Burlington 
Road. Known to lovers of outdoor life 
throughout the United States as a wholly 
desirable place for recreation and health. 
Though not a sanitarium and without facili- 
ties for invalids, this resort maintains excel- 
lent conditions for health, and,while retaining 
the charm of Western life, offers the best of 
modern improvements in water supply, sani- 
tation and for practical comfort. he sum- 
mer rate iaclading use of saddle horses is 
$100 per month, and it is necessary that all 
make arrangements in advance to insure 
accommodations. During September a horse- 
back-camping trip will be made to the Crow 
Indian Fair and to Custer Battlefield. Prompt 
and courteous attention is extended to inquir- 
ers and the fullest Setaile furnished, Address 
EAT BROTHERS, Wolf, Wyoming. 
Telegrams to Ranchester, Wyoming. 








Convalescent Camp 


( utdoor life combined with medical 

care for convalescents either from ill- 
ness or operation. Open till December. Ad- 
dress J. S. Doubleday, Shelter Island, N. Y. 








Country Board 


LADY living with little daugh- 
ter and French companion 
on small farm Connecticut hills wishes take 
charge one, two children. Excellent care; 
household language French. 8,366, Outlook. 











] ESIRABLE ROOMS with Board. 
Superior table board. Arrangements may 

be made for the winter. Transients. References 

exchanged. Mrs. Epwarops, 62 W. 56th St. 


Board in a Quiet Home ;{". Maine Coast 


Near rocks and surf. Modern conveniences, 
telephone. Rates $10 to $18. 9,591, Outlook. 





NEW YORK CITY, 136 W. 824 St. 
4 Rate $1.50 per day, inc luding breakfast 
and dinner. Convenient Central Park, River- 
side and Museums. Address Miss Bishop. 


_NEW YORK —__ 
“INTERPINES” 


A guiet restful HOME ior the nervous in- 
valid. , Booklet on m PB ation. Drs. Vv. 
and F . SEW J, Goshen, N. Y. 








Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


JS. Old Colonial Homestead 


14-room house, one acre of land. In pleasant 
village, near trolley, steam road, seashore. 
$5,000. Write for full description. 











Reai Estate Security Co., Madison, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


To Close an Estate 
At POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 








Plan of Ground Floor 
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mtn Pantry 
Fifty-five miles from Boston, ve the Mid- 
land Division of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R.R., six acres of land and nine 
room house. Would cost $12,000 to_ build 
to-day. This property can be bought for 
$5,000. The free use of electric current for fifty 
16-candle power lamps for fifteen years goes 
with the property. One-half, or more, of pur- 
chase price can remain on mortRage ¥ five 
er cent. Address N. T. PULS FER. 
executor, 465 Fourth Ave., New York, 


FOR POINT OF LAND] 


Beautiful, picturesque, unique; high 
bluff land 1,000 ft. long almost 34 mile 
out into Long Island Sound, Deep har- 

r adjoining. Excellent spring water; 
scod soil ; beach ; select environs. $10, 000. 

. I. Lewis, Owner, Westbrook, Ct. 




















MAINE 


MT. DESERT 


For sale, highest part of western end of 
Sutton’s lohan. some w or acres, with 
bungalow. Opnesite N. E. Harbor (1 
miles) and Seal Harbor (1%), easily access- 
ible by motor boat in very few minutes. 
Tract, desirable for subdivision, runs clear 
across island : 500 feet frontage on north shore 
(ngudng cliffs at their highest and best), 
and ample water-front on south, with 
sheltered peerings of island, and iaeiential 
pier and bridge and floats. Island abounds 
in vigorous spruces and balsams, with lovely 
walks in woodpaths, along shore and across. 
It is about 144 miles long, east half already 
well settled by summer residents. One of the 
very safest and best chances for sailing in the 
whole region. Natural bathing-pool, safe 
and Unobstructed distant round view 
of oo out 340°, including whole superb range 
of Mt. Desert to north, open ocean to east and 
south, picturesque Cranberry Isles to south- 
east, etc. Scenery incomparably finer than 
any to be had from shore of Mt. Desert 
proper. Bungalow, built 1902 by day-labor, 
has 3 wide verandas,open loggia, observatory, 
and charming living- room (29x20), with un- 
usually dignified and beautiful fireplace. 
All fireplaces draw well. Carpenter shop 





cisterns, etc. Price fifteen thousand. For 
maps, description, pictures, He a 
Professor C. R. La 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MAINE 


MAINE COAST 


Summer homes, islands, and farms 


H.P.Willett & Co., Waldoboro, Me. 
FLORIDA 


LAKE WALES and IRON MOUNTAIN 


Subtropical Florida’s most picturesque re- 
gion now ac cessible by pa med New modern 
hotel opens Sept. Ist. Splendid hunting, fish- 
ing, boating, on a Unspoiled, elevated 
lake front homesites and tracts for citrus 
fruit culture, midwinter gardening, for sale. 
Low -— prices. Write for illus. booklet and 
map. Lake Wales Land Co., Bartow, Fla. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Come and see this 
Rare Bargain 


New Hampshire 
Homestead 


An exceptional opportunity to purchase 
a fine old house in Southern New Hamp 





shire. One of the few remaining. Splen- 
did condition. Fine old fireplaces, one 
nearly 6 feet wide with old crane, old 


brass knocker on door, spiral staircase, 
tine old paneling, big hand hewn beams. 
8 bedrooms. House fully furnished, some 
old mahogany. Modern bathroom, steam 
heat, running water. Barns, gardens, 
pasture, etc. Plenty of wood. Good 
roads and beautiful scenery. High ee 
vation, yet within 2 minutes of ?. 
doctor, church, schools,etc. Not isolated 
but has over 50 acres surrounding. Beau- 
tiful lakes in every direction. ‘Just the 
place for a summer home for those who 
would appreciate an old New England 
homestead fully furnished and ready to 
move into. very low ~— to a quick 
buyer. W rite ARTHUR MORSE, 
289 Fourth Ave., New You oy 





NEW JERSEY 









WINTER COTTAGES it. PINES 
Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric it. 
Cement tennis court ; view 4 Lake Hor 1 
Apply to F. C. TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J 





FOR RENT 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Autumn season. Fully equipped 
facing lake. Silver, linen, blankets. Com- 
petent maids remain if desired. $ Sloe ing 
porch, Address Box 3, Spring Lake, N. J. 


house, 


NEW YORK 


FOR SALE — 


LAKE PLACID 


ADIRONDACKS 


Choice Camp Sites on Buck Island 


Apply to 
DURYEE & CO., Saranac Lake, N. Y 
PULFORD & STROMBERG, Lake Placid, N.Y. 


piccer asians Farms; 17 States; 
one to 1,000 acres, $10 to $50 an acre. 
Live stock, tools, and crops often inc luded to 
settle quickly, Mammoth Lilustrated Cata- 
logue No. 35 free. _E. Strout Farm 
Agency, Sta. 2,716, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


Beautiful Suburban Town 


20 minutes from city. ll-room house on jot 
50x 100. All modern i improvements. $8,500— 
$4,500 mortgage. Address 7,027, Outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cottase: 14 bedrooms. Refined neighborhood 
between Phila. and Swarthmore, Pa. All 
conveniences. Suit small sanitarium, hospital, 
school, or dentist. Photos. Box 284, Media, Pa. 


Live Stock and Poultry 


Jor Sale, coon, rabbit, bear, deer, wolf, 
and fox-hounds, well and untrained gen- 
erally puppies of all varieties. On receipt of 
10 cents we mail descriptive, highly illustr. ated 
catalogue, which gives full intormation of 4 
breeds of dogs, several breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, ferrets, and rabbits. Price list free. 
C. L.’B. Lan is, Dept. 83, Reading, Penn. 


BOARD | AND ROOMS 


“LL. ADY desires to share her handsomely fur 
nished apartment on Park Ave. References 
require 8,365, Outlook. 

B ACHEL( DR, 32 years old, desires room 
through winter, preferably with refined Ger- 
man family,in order to hear High German 
spoken. Location as near Washington Square 
as possible. Breakfast and dinner. 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS letters — un-“‘ 
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8.300, 








cut-and-dried ”’ 








ones. Francis 1. Maule 411 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 
FOR THE | HOME 
“DOMESTIC SC IENCE “handbook tree. 


‘orrespondence courses. 
tiome Economics, Chicago. 
A TABLE DEC SOR: ATION that 

bloom profusely e. vin, ten. weeks. 

some Mammoth Narcissi in dishes of pebbles 
and water. T hey grow with little or no atten- 
tion and make a most beautiful and absolutely 
unique table decoration. From the time the 
bulbs begin to grow until they bloom the | 
plants are interesting and very decorative. 
Send 25 cents for 6 bulbs and instructions. 
H. Gordinier, Bulb Importer, Troy, N. Y 


American School 


will 
*Jant 





R= rent or sale.—Modern stone residence ; 
all improvements; 10 rooms, 5 porches ; 
outbuildings ; good grounds ; select ne ighbor- 
hood. Address Owner, Box 486, Tenafly, N.J. 





lor sale—9% acres, midway between New 
York and Philadelphia, near Reading 
Railroad. First-class buildings,fine peach and 
apple orchards, unfailing spring water : high, 
healthy, beautiful location, ideal for develop- 
ment of gentlemen’s country rs) Owner, 
J. H. DARRAH, ‘Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a camp or cottage on any lake or 
in any village in the Adirondacks, write for a 
free illustrated booklet. William Fd Roberts, 
Rea) Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


Professional 
PEEKSKILL Hospital Registered School 
for Nurses. ‘lwo years six months, including 
three months Post Grad tuate Hospital, New 
or acs Py, now. Apply Superintendent, 
Peekskill, N N. 

NURSES’ Training School. 
course, training in all branches. 
seventy beds. Delightful location on Hud- 
son River. "deolicants must have at least 
one year high school. Women _of superior 


Situations 





Three years’ 
Hospital of 


education given preference. Address Vassar 
Brothers’ — Training School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. 


Sestnane Situations 
INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to wrme advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building 





Chicago. 


_HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


EXPERIENCED embroiderers wanted 
on iwfants’ wear. fork seni everywhere, 
.. R. Barringer Co., 29 E. 3st St., N. Y. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
A trustworthy woman who is a good cook 
to fill the position as cook in a private family. 
lso a young girl or second maid. Inanswer 
state age and give particulars of self. Address 
P. O. Box 55, Ithaca, N. Y. 

WANTED—A mother’s helper in family 
of seven—parents, three little children, and 
two maids—living in suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Reference required. 8,354, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

TEACHERS wanted. Vacancies rapidly 
occurring. Write to-day for booklet. ew 
Century ‘Teachers’ Bureau, 1420 Chestnut S: 
Philadelpina. 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

FAMILIES and institutions in need of 
1ousekeepers, mothers’ helpers, governesses, 
secretaries, etc., address Miss Richards, 
Saunderstown, k. I. 


WANTED, immediately, 100 first-class 
teachers for public and private schools. Calls 
coming daily. Send for Bulletin. ‘al any 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

HELP wanted, female. The Hopkins’ 
Educational Agency, 507 Fifth Avenue. 


eachers, governesses, nurses, pg 
matrons, companions, secretaries; traimmed, 
“oo nurses 


VISITING teacher for three children in 





Washington, D. C, College ; graduate re- 
quired, Apply by ijetter, stating qualifica- 
tions and references, to Mrs. k.., 1611 H St., 


D.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE. nurse, also college gradu- 
ate, desires position in boaraing-school or 
as, assist ant superintendent in small hospital. 

» Outlook. 

‘PRIVATE 


Washington, 








secretary.—Young man, college 
education, shorthand, typewriting; fow 
years’ experience of high-class correspond- 
ence in one position. ‘Travel or settled situ- 
ation. 8,341, Outlook, 


Business Situations 


YOUNG 


graduate, 


and university 
with knowledge of languages, 
teaching and business experience, desire 
position, secretarial, educational, literary. 
Address 8,333, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED private secretary (wo 


woman, college 


man) wants position in New York City. 
Coliege graduate. Speaks French, German 
and has good working knowledge of Italian 
and Spanish. Best of references. 5,345, 
Outlook. 

FARM managership, following agricul- 
tural course during winter, wanted by 191 
Dartmouth graduate. Truck or fruit. New 


England preterred. 8,352, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED, by. November 1, by trained 
nurse who has had to give up work on 
account of health, a steady place as house- 


mother, or companion to elderly lady or 
couple. Salary not so much an object 
as good home and congenial work. A good 


manager and bright, cheerful companion ; 

accustomed to take care of others. efer- 

im a must be exchanged. Address Miss 
, 24 Spring St., Mexico, N. Y. 

“Sik ADUATE in domestic science, experi- 
enced. Position as matron or housekeeper 
in school or institution, 8,319, Outlook. 

LADY of successful experience, good 
caterer and manager, understanding rent: als, 
executive ability, desires suitable position 
October first. Apartment hotel or large 
house preferred. 8,320, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse desires charge of invalid 
adult or child going South or to California. 
Reasonable terms. 8,364, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, companion, or any 
position of responsibility in the home by 
gentlewoman. 4sood home more than wages. 
8,337, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, capable and refined, wishes 
responsible position, matron, manageress. 
) Tesumonials. 8,336, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Conipanions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAVELING companion. —Young lady 
te acner wishing change. References. Miss 
Gall, Maiden, N. 

POSITION of homeworker by experi- 
enced, cultured, responsible, active middle- 
aged woman. Lest of references. 2,136, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER-matron, long experi- 
ence, wishes position, high class school or 
family. Personal supervision ali depart- 
ments. Unquestionable references. 8,349, 
Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED lady of refinement with 
institute training and experience desires 
position as matron or housekeeper. Capable 
of taking entire charge. Best references. 
8,350, Outlook. 

WANTED-—A position as matron in board- 
ing school or old people’s home. Experi- 


enced. References. 8,358, Outlook. 
A Mechanics Institute graduate desires 
position as manager of high school lunch- 


room or as institutional housekeeper. 8,359, 
Outlook. 
EDUCATED lady 
assistant ina household. 8,357, Outlook, 
YOUNG lady of culture and refinement 
desires position as companion. Highest per- 
sonal references. 8,356, Outlook. 
GENTLEWOMAN (40) wishes position 
x managing housekeeper. idower wit 
children preferred. Experienced, capable, 


wishes position as 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


EXPERIENCED young woman, with 
chef, to manage hotel or club. 8,373, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


COLLEGE graduate (25), 
rience, desires private 
or companion position. 
Chesham, N. H. 


EXPERIENCED woman teacher wishes 
charge of backward or sub-normal child. 
8,215, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED chaperon, governess, 
has chapercsed and tutored in Europe, accus- 
tomed to all traveling arrangements, wishes 
engagement to chaperon, or instruct intelli- 
gently, young woman or child going abroad 
for travel or study. Would trav el with family. 


teaching expe- 
school, governess, 
Beulah Rector, 


Boston and New York references. 8,362, 
Outlook. 
FRENCH, German teacher, presently 


engaged in preparatory school for colleges, 
wishes position in New York private school. 


8,369, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate desires position as 
Po Experienced. Excellent testimo- 
nials. 8,368, Outlook. 


POSITION by a graduate kindergartner. 
The best of references. Address 2301 N. Ala- 
bama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

AN Ohio young woman, refined, college 
graduate, desires position as governess or 
housekeeper. Best references. 8,340, Outlook. 

REFINED young German nursery gov- 








Teachers and Governesses 

LADY, young, well-educated, experienced, 
would teach in family or private school. 
Specialty, music. 8,342, Outlook. 

YALE graduate, experienced in tutoring, 
desires position. Would travel. 8,335, Outlook. 
NORMAL college graduate, two years’ 
experience as teacher, ten years’ as governess, 
and four years of European travel and study, 
desires a position as resident governess, 
Salary $50. Excellent references. 8,346, 
Outlook. 

FRENC H governess wants Fepition. 
Music. References. Miss Toby, Aldie, Va. 

WANTED, by young lady, position as 
governess. 8,353, Outlook. 

SMITH graduate, experienced, desires 
teaching position in girls’ schvol. English, 
botany, German, history, 8,371, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHILDREN’S Christmas Play. 25 cents 








copy. Katharine McDowell Rice, Worthing- 
ton, Mass. 
YOUR Boy! Place him in a private home 


under the tutorship of a refined and highly 
educated we who knows and 
loves boys ates reasonable. Address 
“°C,” 8,279, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt de- 
livery. 44 West 22d St., New Vork. 

WANTED-—Lady of. means, willing to pay 








motherly. References exchanged. 8,355, erness, competent and reliable, wishes posi- yl for nice home. M. S. Baker, Florence, 
Outlook. tion. Successful in teaching. conversational | Mass. 

YOUNG woman wishes position as com- | German. Four years’ experience and best W ANTED—Home in Christian family for 
panion or housekeeper in city, or will travel. references. Fraulein Krietemeyer, care Mrs. | motherless girl, age 13. Brother pay expense, 
$,372, Outlook. . R. Kaufman, Marquette, Mich, References “exchanged. 8,374, Outlook. 

THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING. SECTION—EDUCATIONAL 

(For other Educational announcements see pages prece ding VIRGINIA 

reading matter.) 


NEW YORK 


RYE SEMINARY 


A School for Girls. 
M 


. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe, 


The 


Rye, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVAN 


1A 







Opens 
Sept. 18th 





i ‘Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 

Special educational and social opportunities of situation opposite 
Bryn Mawr College. College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Specialists in all de artments. Resident Athletics Director. For 
circular address E SECRETARY, BoxG, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


_ Pennsylvania College 
For Women 
as with the Ragtern standard, located in the sea 


ful Woodland Road district. Resident and day students, 
Unusual advantages in Music. Special courses in Social 
Service and Education. Send for catalogue. 


DILWORTH HALL 


Preparatory School under the same management for day 
and resident students. Prepares girls for all colleges on 
certificate. Modern Language and Scientific Courses for 











For “heey Inculcates finest home traditions of the Ola Dominion, 
Healthful iocation, beautiful Shenandoah Valley and mountain 
scenery. Prepares for college and business; splendid musical 
course; athietics. 100 miles from Washington. Limited to 75 boys. 
$250-$300. Address Howarp J. Bencuorr, A.M., Headmaster. 
Vircinia, Woodstock. 








VirGINiaA, Moneses. (The trom Washingt D.C., but 60 f 
) miles from ashington, ut t. 

Eastern College higher. A 20th Century College. Fine new 

buildings. Degree courses in Arts, Science, Literature, Pedagogy, 

Music, Expression and Commerce. Also academy for boys and girls. 

Health record unsurpassed. $250 to $275 a year. Catalogue. 

r. Hervin U. Roop, President, Box J. 














general education, with special opportunities in Music. 
: Literature on application: CCEPTANCE Many uneuccesstal manuscripts 
simply need expert revision to 
' H. D. LINDSAY, President, Pittsburgh, Penna. A make them available. This I 








can give, securing results that 
count. Such firms as Appleton, Putnams, etc., publish my books, 
and | was formerly editor tor one of the leading magazine houses. 
jncrenss your profits by having an agent handle your work, Ad- 
dress: Eprror, Box 4L, 435 West 119th St., New York. 


HALLOWED new ari ‘ouo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 108, nc 100, not pa ed cents per copy by mail 
to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW. &D MAIN cc CO., New York or Chicago 





EUROPE 


Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s Travel Classes 


October to June in Paris, Munich ard Florence. Languages, Art, 
Music and English studies. Class sailing in early October now 
forming. Apply to Mrs. Reupena K. Stratton, Sec’y, 

36 Rundel Park, Rochester, New York. 


A WINTER of TRAVEL and STUDY 


in France, Germany, ¢ and Italy for American girls. French, history 
} and bistory of art. Winter rs in Bavarian Highlands. Address 
i Miss HELEN G. SMITE Harvey St., Germantown, Phila. 














Bronze Memorial Tablets 


, 544 West 27th Street, 
ree. 


JNO, WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Found 
New York. Write for illustrated booklet. 
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17 Weeks - 75 Cents 


In response to many requests for 
a special short-term subscription 
covering the period of the Presi- 
dential Campaign, we offer to 
mail The Outlook from now 
until January 1, 1913, for 


75 Cents a Subscription. 


Order direct or through your 
subscription agent. Tell your 
friends about this opportunity. Use 
attached coupon. If you act at 

once you get seventeen numbers 

(Retail price $1.30) for 75 Cents. 7 
Subscriptions may be orderedby —_/7 
Clubs and Organizationstobe 


/ 
: oS: F enclose 
sent to individual addresses. re 


herewith 


ie foe. 
he Outlook new subscriptions t O 
“T he Outlook covering 


the period | 17 weeks) from 
287 Fourth Avenue Z 1913, 


now until January 1, 


NEW YORK 4 at 75 cents each. Mail to 


ff the names and addresses attached. 
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Fevers Prevail in the Fall, Ordinary Dusting scatters 
due to germs and noxious gases but does not remove dust and 
developed during Summer. To germs. Use cheese-cloth damp- 
destroy these, purify the waste- ened with water to which a little 
pipes, sinks, closets and cellar with —_Platt’s Chlorides*has been added. 
Platt’s Chlorides. It does not Sweep with a broom dampened 
cover one odor with another. in the same way. 


Try this Test: Pour a few drops of Ammonia in a glass, then 
add some Platt’s Chlorides and note the prompt removal of odor. 


The Special Prices made to Hospitals are now offered to 
Colleges, Schools and large consumers. Write for terms. 


Platt’: 
Chiorides 


The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquyl, which promptly destroys foul odors and disease-breeding matter. 
Stronger, safer aiid cheaper than carbolic acid. When diluted with ten parts of water 


for household use, ¢¢ costs less than § cents a quart. Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 
Write Henry P. Platt, 42 Cliff St., New York, for booklet giving Sanitary Suggestions 
from many eminent physicians. . 














